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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. This will be the most 


Oe ee 6s. each. 

crown &V0, 68. POETRY. 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Vol. I.—THE EARLY POEMS. 

Vol. I[.—CHILDE HAROLD. 

Vol, IJ. —THE GIAOUR, BRIDE OF ABYDOS, CoRSAIR, &c. [Nearly ready. 
“THE Edition of Byron.”—Publisher's Circular. 


Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had access to the original MSs. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. To be completed in; 12 vols. 


LETTERS. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Vol. I.—1788 to 1811. 
Vol. If.—1811 to 1814, 
Vol. III.—1814 to 1816, 
Vol. IV.—1816 to 1820. 
“The definitive Edition, ’—Times, 


(Nearly ready. 





FOUR WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. The Origin 


and Farly History of our Dealings with the Boer Republic. By JOHN | 


MarTINSAU. Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 

*.® This work, containing information concerning the origin of the present 
eris’s, which can be found in no other work, Las been reprinted in view of existing 
difficulties. 

“Invaluable in revealing the inner causes of the 1880-81 war, whilst the wealth 
of documents quoted makes it useful if regarded merely as a book of refer- 
ence.”"—St. James's Budget. 


LEADING POINTS IN SOUTH AFRICAN 


HISTORY. From 1486 to March 30th, 1900. Chronologically arranged, with 
a full Classified Index of Events. By EDWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE THIRD EDITION. 


| THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK 


and the Origin of the South African Republics. By the late Hon. HENRY 
CLOETE, LL.D., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal, 1843-44. Edited 
by his Grandson, W. BRODRICK-CLOETE, M.A. Cloth, ls. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 

“No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he 
should get this one if he wishes to understand aright the character of the Boers, 
and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings with that people.” 

—St. James's Gazette. 


ON THE EVE OF THE WAR. A Narrative 


of Impressions during a Journey in Cape Colony, the Free State, the Trans- 
vaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, September, 1899, to January, 1900. By EVELYN 
Ceci, M.P. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Ts well worth reading....It is observant, unprejudiced, and plain-spoken.” 
—Morning Post. 





BY THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Present Day. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


From the Earliest Times to the 


“The title is, perhaps, hardly wide enough for the contents; one would almost call the book a history of Christianity in England....He has the true judicial 
mirit, and is passionately eager to be entirely fair to every one. His history is impartial to the last degree....His book should have a very wide circulation, and 


can do nothing but good wherever it is read.”"— Morning Post. 


«4 work which should prove of great utility as well as interest..../ A book neither too big nor too little for its special purpose.... Written in a style which, while 
terse, is clear—while crisp, not unpicturesque. The whole tone of the work is what it should be—liberal and genial. This is no partisan narrative. It is inspired by 
fairness and tolerance, the balance between the sections of thought in the Church being held with scrupulous evenness.’—G/obe. 





AFRICAN INCIDENTS. Personal Experiences in 
Egypt and Unyoro. By Major A. B. THRUSTON. With an Introduction by 
General Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B., D.S.O., a Memoir of the Author by 
his Brother, E. H. THRUSTON, and an Account of Major Thruston’s Last Stay 
in 1897 in the Protectorate, his Death, and the Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, 8vo, 14s. 

“4 record of a brave soldier....The book has already been prominently 
referred to in a debate in the House of Commons as an authority on the recent 
history of Uganda.”—Morning Post. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER, 
1879-1898. With Personal Reminiscences of Service in India, and 
especially among the Tribes on our N.W. Frontier. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Colonel Sir ROBERT WARBURTON, 
K.C.LE., C.S.1, &c. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

“A book which every student of affairs on the Indian frontier will read with 
interest and profit.” —Outlook. 

* His excellent book....Warburton’s arguinents ought to carry great weight 
with the Indian Government, for no man could have been more successful in 
managing the Khyber.”— World, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier 
and Administrator, Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By Capt. L. J. TROTTER. Eighth Edition, with Portraits, Maps, &c., demy 
Syo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE STUDENT'S GREECE. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST, with Supplementary 
(hapters on the History of Literature and Art. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, and in part Rewritten, by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. With many New 
Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MISSION 
TO CALCUTTA. By the Rev. GkorGE LONGRIDGE. With a Preface by 
the Bisuop OF ROCHESTER. With Portraits and Illustrations, large cr. 8Vo, 7/6. 

“We venture to affirm, with little fear of contradiction, that this volume is one 


THE ROMANY RYE. 





of the most important, as it is certainly one of the most interesting, of recent con- 
Wibutions to the mnissionary history of the English Church.”—Church Times. 


BY THE LATE DR ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. 


Large 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“His firm grasp of logical principles, steady insight and clear reasonableness, 
eminently fit him for the task of exposing the fallacies of light scepticism, and 
quibbling cranks of the imagination.” —7adlet. 

The late Dr. ST. GEORGE MIVART, in a letter written a few weeks ago, said: - 
“My last work, ‘The Groundwork of Science,’ has undergone no ecclesiastical 
supervision, my convictions, when I wrote it, being almost fully what they 
now are.” 


THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. Edited, with Notes and 


Glossary, by ULIcK BURKE. With 2 Etchings,a Photogravure, and a Map, 
large crown 8V0, 6s. 
“ We commend it heartily to all lovers of Borrow as the best one-volume edition 


of the immortal ‘ Bible in Spain’ yet published.”—Manchester Guardian. 


LAVENGRO. A New Edition, Illustrated. Collated 


with and Revised by the Original MSS., with the suppressed portions now for 
the first time restored, and the whole Annotated by the Author of * The Life 
of George Borrow.” With a Photogravure Portrait and 8 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches by Percy Wadham. Large crown 8vo, 68. 


A New Edition, Illustrated. 
Collated with and Revised by the Original MSS., with the suppressed portions 
now tor the first time restored, ana the whole Annotated by the Author of 
“ The Life of George Borrow.” lilustrated with 7 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 
a Photogravure by I’. G. Kitton Large crown 8yvo, 6s. 











HORNS OF HONOUR, and other Studies in the 


Byways of Archwology. By FREDERICK T. ELWORTHY, Author of “ The 
vil Eye,” “The Dialect,” “The Grammar and the Word Book of West 
Somerset.” With many lilustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A most valuable contribution to history of human customs and superstition.” 
—Glasyow Heruld, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 


382, APRIL, 1900, price 6s. 


| 11. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

12. THE AFRIKANDER BOND. 

| 13. THE Wak IN SOUTH AFRICA. ~II. 
14. FOREIGN OPINION. 


CONTENTS. 
1. A ForMER EDITOR (MR. ELWIN). 6. THE REFORM OF COMPANY Law. 
@. AN AGE OF EXTERMINATION. 7. JOHN RUSKIN. 
5. THE PLays OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 8. CHURCHMEN, SCHOLARS, AND GENTLEMEN. 
4. SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 9. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
6. ToLstor's Views OF ART. 10. NORTH-WEST FRONTIER POLICY. | 





Mr. MURRAY’S NEW QUARTERLY LIST can now be obtained post-free on Application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. /WARD, Lock, AND co’S NEW NovELs, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TWO STANDARDS,” &c. 


ARDEN MASSITER: 


Political and Social Life. By Dr. WILLIAM Barry. (“Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library.”) 6s. 


THE RHYMER: : Tale of Robert Burns and | 


his Loves. By ALAN McA ‘LAY. (* Unwin's Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE THE MAN. By Protessor 


GOLDWIN OMITH. Cc 28. 


THE STORY OF THE W 3 TO MAIC B BA DAY. 


. THE WAR TO DATE. By A. H. Scare. With 


Casualty Lists, and “ Who's Who at the T’ront.’ Fully Illustrated, cloth, 
OS. ¢ de 


“CAMP LIFE “IN THE ARGENTINE. 


THE STORY OF AN ESTANCIA. Peis Guo. C. 


‘AMP TON. ( Cloth, os. 6d. 


GEORGE MOORE'S NEW BOOK. 


THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH. By Grorce 


Moon E, Author « of * LE avely n n Int 1€ " &e. ( loth, ¢ 8, 6d. n net. 














A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA: 


a Record of a Journey taken alone by a Lady across Africa. By HELEN 
CADDICK. With 16 Illustrations, cloth, 6s 





READY SHORTLY. 
THE WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, 


J anguage, and History: being Extracis from the Report of the Royal t tte 
mission on Land in yoy? and Monmouthshire. Edited, with Additions, 
Notes, and Appendices, by JouN Rays, Principal of Jesus Collega and Pro- 
fessor of Celtic in the Unive rsity of Oxford, and DAVID EBRYNMOR JONES, 
W.C., M.-P. With 2 Maps in C urs, cloth, deimy Svo, 16s. 


IN BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND 


CAMERA. By OLIVERG. PIKE. With over 80 Pictures, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 


Drw-SMITH, Author of m Tug and Others,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6: 


THE MYSTERY OF MUNCRAIG. By Roverr 


JAMES Mtir. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, By H. E. 
a Builders of ‘Grea ter Britain Series. 


‘TON. With Phovograv sini cloth, 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR. By Lady 


Sykes. Nursing Experiences at the Front. Clotia gilt, 5s. 6d. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Dr. GEO. MCCALL THEAL, 1s. 6d. 


COLONIAL LITERATURE & THE EMPIRE 


A Series which should be read by every Briton. 








“The Overseas Library.” 


THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY 


is a Series of Documents of Colonial Life. 


: THE IPANE : ; Sketches of Life in Paraguay, &e. 


v Rh. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “ Mog rreb el. ‘Acksa,” 
Vol. 2. THE CAPTAIN OF THE LOCUSTS : 
of Life in West Africa. Make 


vol. 3. IN GUIANA WILDS: Tales of British Guiana. 


By JAMES Ropway, Author of “In a Guiana Forest,” 


THE WELL-SINKERS : 


ralian Bush. By TETH QUID 


ae “CORNER OF ASIA: 


Peninsula. By HUGH CLIFFORD. 


. WIDE DOMINION: Canadian 


HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


Stories 


Tales of the Malay 
By 


Sketches. 


A 


Vol. 7. NEGRO NOBODIES: Stories of Jamaica. By 
NOEL DE MONTAGNAC. 

Vol. 8. AMONG JHE (MAN - EATERS: a Scries of | 

of bal Islands of the southern seas. By JOUN 
Vol. 9. LITTL E INDABAS : Natai, the Kaflirs, and 

4, irons a Colonial Settler's Standpoint. By J. Mac. 
; (Jn the press. 

Vol. 10. Sketches of Life 


TALES OF THE PAMPAS : 


¥IN (Che Buono). 
: CL OTH, 2s. per vol. 


th America. By W.B (In the press. 





Price :—PAPER, le. 6d. per vo 


Catalogues and Lists, containing full particulars of Mr. Unwin’s 
Publications, will be sent post-free to any address on 
aor y 
application. 


London : 


T. FISHER UNWLY, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


By Mrs. | 


a Study of ee in the 


a Novel of Italian | 


New and } Sp lendidly isteatelk gemma, ated Announcement List 


and 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
S. R. CROCKETT’S 
LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 
JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 65, 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Dr, ROBERTSON NICOLL, in the British Weekly, says :—“ Mr. Crockett's 
fertility as 4 romancer has never been more conspicuous than during the ar : 
years. ‘Joan of the Sword Hand’ is, in our opinion, more than e 
Raider , It contait tins some of his finest Ww riting. 


GUY -BOOTHBY’S NEW | NOVEL. 


‘A vivacious romance brilliantly told.”—Daily Telegraph, 


A, MAKER OF NATIONS, 5: 


The Mecho says:— I like‘ A Maker of Nations’ better than any other novel 
Mr. Boothby's i of 
The Spectator savs:—“*A Maker of Nations’ enables us to unde 
rstand M 
Boothby’s vogue. it has no lack of movement or incident.” wide 


CUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR Novels 


Uniform, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s, each. 
Profusely Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD, and others, 

THE RED RATS DAUGHTER. 

LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 

PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 


wo 
jUal to « The 











ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 
LUST OF HATE. | BUSHIGRAMS. 
THE FASCINATION OF THE KING, 
DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER, 


READY MAY 4TH. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE PURPLE ROBE. * ii 


Mr. Hocking is a man who thinks, who keeps abreast of the tim 
looks the questions of the day fully and fearlessly in the face. “ The Pt 
is a novel with a purpose, and will probably arouse considerable contr 


POPULAR NOVELS BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt (each volume uniform), 3S. 6d. cach. 


Though Mr. Joseph Hocking’s novels have been (by the Spectator) comp: 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s and (by the Sfar) to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s—next to = j 
placed him as a writer of country life—and by other journals to Mr. Hall Caine’s 
and Mr. Robert Buchanan's, they are, one and all, stamped with striking and 
original individuality. Bold in conception, pure in tone, strenuously 
earnest in purpose, daring in thought, picturesque and lifelike in des 
worked out with singular power and in nervous and vigorous language. i 
to be wondered at that Mr. Hocking’s novels are eagerly awaited by a larg 
ever increasing public. 


THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 
FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 

ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 

ISHMAEL PENGELLY. 

THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 
JABEZ EASTERBROOK. | ZILLAH. 
THE MONK OF MAR-SABA. 

















~ THREE SPLENDID NEW 3s. 64. NOVELS, 
A FAIR BRIGAND. 3s 6d. 


By GEORGE HORTON, Author of “ Constantine,” &c. 


The Glasgow Herald says :--* There is a brinn ning abunc lance of comedy in this 
story whi h is intused at ae a fine sense of humour, and is full of m irthf ul 
situations.” 


A DAUGHTER of | the MARIONIS. 


By E. PHILLIPS ‘OPE NHEIM, 


Author of “The Man and his Kingdom,” “ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,’ * &e. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—* The story is not only intensely int teresting and 
exciting, but the characters are powerfully drawn and their individuality pre- 
served. This is a book to read breathlessly from start to finish.” 


A MAN OF HIS AGES. 3s. 6d. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “ For the Religion.” 


The Literary World says :—“ The story ts full of energy and strife and the clasi 
ofarms. The characters are drawn with a strength and mastery that ixes them 
upon the mind of the reader, - the incidents are full of dramatic force.” 








WARD, LOCK, and CO, (Limited), Salisbury Square, London, E.G, 
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— place. During the evening he was taken to the Imperial 


Literary Supplement. platform, and there noticed by the Czar, who offered 


him sweets and gave him biscuits. On his way home he was 
told that he had been made a page,—which meant that when 











LONDON: APRIL 28th, 1900, he was a little older he would join the Corps of Pages, and 

after receiving a military education and at set times figuring 

a = at Court as a page de chambre, become an officer in the 
—_— Guards or any other regiment he might choose. Alexander’s 
B O O K S fate was decided in the following year. One night after all 

: ne © the household had gone to bed a carriage with jingling bells 

= stopped at their father’s gate, and a man alighted 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST.* shouting loudly: ‘ Open ! An ordinance from his 


Majesty the Emperor.” LEverybody was terrified. Prince 
Kropotkin, wondering what offence he had committed, and 
with a foreboding of dire possibilities, went trembling 
to his study. But Nicholas merely wanted to know the 
names of the sons of the officers who had served in the 
Prince’s old regiment, in order that the boys might be sent 
to military schools, and in the result Alexander was ordered 
to enter a corps of cadets, As the Prince wanted his sons to 
: be soldiers, he probably did not regard this interference with 
At his country house, where the family passed the summer, ' his domestic concerns as a hardship. But it did go against 
be kept nearly a hundred domestic servants; at his town ! the grain when he was not allowed to dispose of himself in 
house, in the Old Equerries Quarter at Moscow, fifty, all | marriage. Two years after his first wife’s death he was 
serfs. Here Peter was born, and spent much of his boyhood; | minded to take another, and had cast his eyes on a very nice- 
and the description of that period of his life, of his parents, looking young person belonging to a wealthy family (the 
his brothers, and his tutors, the coming of the two-horse | pyince wanted to “marry money”), and was about to propose 
sledges from Nikdlskoye (the country seat), generally a| to her, when General Timofeéff intervened. Besides being 
short time before Christmas, twenty-five of them laden | the Prince’s commanding officer, the General had the Czar’s 
with country produce, makes pleasant reading. Then | eay and was w terrible martinet. He would flog a soldier 
there was the great event of the year, to which the nearly to death for making a mistake on parade, and degrade 
two lads, Alexander and Peter, always looked forward with | an officer to Siberia for appearing in public with the hooks 
glad anticipation, the spring flitting to Nikdlskoye, a | of his collar unfastened. One day this very objectionable 
hundred and sixty miles from Moscow, which involved nearly gentleman called at Prince Kropotkin’s house, where he 
as mach preparation and ordering as the moving of an army. | had never been before, and asked him to marry his 
When, after many delays, the time of startiny was come, the | wife’s niece, Mlle. Elisabeth Karandino, a request with 
father (who generally followed later) called his family | which the Prince deemed it expedient to comply, though, as 
together, aud read aloud his orders, drawn up in proper form years afterwards he humorously remarked to his son, she had 
and addressed to “the Princess Kropotkin, wife of Prince | nothing but a big trunk filled with ladies’ finery, and one serf 
Aleséi Petrovich Kropotkin, Colonel and Commander,” in | (her maid) sitting on it. Yet one cannot sympathise much 
which the halting places were duly enumerated and in-| with him, He was only being served with his own sauce, for 
structions given in military phraseology for the regulation of | though by no means a cruel master, he had been in the habit 
the march. “Then all present, the family and the servants, | of pairing his serfs with no more regard to their feclings than 
sat down for a moment, signed themselves with the cross, and | jf they had been brute beasts. 

bade my father good-bye.” ‘The family went in carriages, the | [n 1857, when he was nearly fifteen, the author entered the 
impedimenta in carts, the servants on foot. While marching Corps of Pages at St. Petersburg, and his military education 
through Moscow discipline was maintained and respectability | began. On this period of his life, though highly important, 
observed; afterwards it was dress as you like and go as you | as touching the development of his character, considerations 
please. “The men and women, dressed in all sorts of im- | of space forbid us to dwell. He was an apt scholar, passed his 
possible coats, belted with cotton handkerchiefs, burned by the | examinations with credit, and already showed that bent for 
sun or dripping with rain, and helping themselves along with | mathematics and the natural sciences which he subsequently 
sticks cut from the woods, looked more like a wandering band of | cultivated with so much success. His great desire was to enter 
gipsies than the household of a wealthy landowner.” The the University, but this had been to break with his father, 
journey, as may be supposed, was a great delight for the two On the other hand, he was quite resolved not to join a 
boys, and their lives at Nikolskoye, with itsimmense orchards | Guard regiment and give his life to parades and Court 
and gay gardens where flower-beds “intermingled with alleys | balls. So when his military education was finished he 
of lime trees, lilacs, and acacias,” were very pleasant. Alex-| elected to join the “mounted Cossacks of the Amur,” 
ander and Peter, together with their tutor, M. Poulain, a| to his comrades’ consternation and his father's anger. 
veteran of the Grand Army who had been wounded in the| His reasons for making so strange a choice were that, 
Peninsular War, had a house to themselves. This gentleman | ag he believed, there would be in Siberia an immense 
told them of the French Revolution, and how Count Mirabeau | field for the application of the great reforms which 
and other nobles renounced their titles, which so impressed had been or were impending, and that the workers being 
the younger brother that from that time forth he discarded | few, he should find a field of action to his taste. Moreover, he 
his title so far as a boy could, and has never since signed | had a strong desire to explore the region of the Amur, and 
himself “ Prince.” At this time Russia was under the iron | jts great tributary, the Usuri. His thoughts went even 
rule of Nicholas I., whose sway over his nobles was as abso- | further,—“to the tropical regions which Humboldt had 
lute as theirs over their serfs. The way in which the brothers | described, and to the great generalisations of Ritter, which I 
were made to enter the Army, for which they had neither delighted to read.” During his sojourn in that far country 
aptitude nor inclination, is eminently characteristic of | the young Kropotkin met with many adventures, explored 
Russian methods and Imperial despotism. When Peter the Amur, travelled in Manchuria, and made important 
was eight years old the Czar visited Moscow on the| geographical discoveries. On his return to St. Petersburg 
oceasion of some anniversary, an event which the nobility | jn 1867 he left the Army to study at the University, and 
of Moscow celebrated by « fancy dress ball and other | wrote a work on the physical geography of Northern Asia, 
festivities. Madame Nazimoff, a very beautiful woman, | afterwards published by the Russian Geographical Society, 
was expected to be present in the costume of a Persian | which he regards as his chief contribution to science. His 
Princess, accompanied by her little son, gorgeously got | ambition was to become the Society’s secretary, and in 1871 
ups a Persian Prince. But at the last moment the child | the position was offered to him; meanwhile, however, bis 
fell ill, and as the clothes fitted him Peter had to goin his | views had changed, and the flattering offer was declined. 
Rpes ; an ~ |For reasons which he gives at length, Prince Peter 


* Memoirs of a Revolutiontst. By I’. Kropotkin, London: Smith, Elder - : . 
and Co. [2ls.} Poe ae ” : ’' Kropotkin had decided to abandon the pursuit of science, 


Very few living men have had a career so chequered, ora 
life so full of startling changes and dramatic episodes, as 
Prince Peter Kropotkin. The Kropotkins are one of the 
oldest of Russian noble families. One of their forbears was 
the famous Rurik who, with his brothers Sineus and Tuvor, 
settled at Novgorod in St2; others of their ancestors were 
Grand Princes of Smolensk, The elder Kropotkin, Peter’s 
father, lived in feudal, one might almost say barbaric, state. 
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and became an apostle of Socialism and revolution. He 
joined the “circle of Tchaykovsky,” which may be defined 
as a secret Nihilist society. Many of its members were, 
however, merely constitutionalists, and probably most of 
them would have been content with the convocation of 
an Assembly of Notables without legislative powers, and 
administrative reforms, and freedom of speaking and 
writing. On the other hand, Russian Liberals are all 
more or less Socialist, a peculiarity probably due to a 
variety of causes, some political and historic, others perhaps 
racial and personal. Moreover, Individualism has never had 
a chance in Russia. People who hold and express strong 
Dpinions, or who do not strictly mind their own basiness, are 
apt to find themselves in conflict with the authorities, and 
end their days either in prison orinexile. The proceedings of 
the Nihilists until they were provoked to reprisals were quite 
harmless, so harmless that in any other country than Rassia 
they would have passed without reproof. Young menand women 
went “to the people,” lived among peasants and artisans, 
teaching them to read and write and talking to them about 
political and social reform. For so doing they were arrested, 
and after months, or even years, of preliminary detention, 
tried and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment and exile. 
Nor was this all. Alexander IL, notwithstanding his supposed 
liberal tendencies, was both weak and despotic, and let him- 
icif be persuaded that only by indiscriminate severity could 
his dynasty be preserved from destruction. So when the 
wentences were submitted for his approval he would double 
them with a stroke of his pen, and send those of the accused 
who had been acquitted to wear out their lives in the hyper- 
borean regions of the extreme North. Then Nihilism became 
Terrorism, the famous Executive Committee was organised, 
attempted arrests were resisted “ under arms,” the chief of the 
Third Section and other high functionaries “‘ executed,” and 
the movement culminated inthe murder of the Czar. In this 
movement Prince Kropotkin had no part. He was arrested 
before it began and was living at Geneva when Alexander 
died. The story of his imprisonment in the fortress of St. Peter 
aud St. Paul, of his escape therefrom and flight to England, 
makes a dramatic and exciting narrative. From many of the 
views set forth in that part of the Jemovrs which we may call 
his apologia pro vita sua, most English readers will be disposed 
widely to differ; but there can be no two opinions of the value 
of the book, both as a biography and as a contribution to the 
history of our own time. It abounds in character-sketches 
vividly portrayed and writtenin English almost without a fault. 
His views on literature and art show insight and critical 
acumen. He is convirsait with many languages, and in 
science a master. How, it may be asked, can a man so 
learned and so able have become an apostle of Anarchy ? 
Tae answer is not obvious, but if we were to hazard a guess 
we should say it is a case of philanthropy run mad. 
Kropotkin is entirely sympathetic and passionately pitiful, 
and long contemplation of the misery of the many has 
overturned the balance of his judgment. On every other 
stbject he reasons, but when it comes to Anarchism he 
iubstitutes assertions for arguments, and predictions for 
proofs. “ Let us destroy government and authority,” he says 
in effect, “‘and from the ensuing chaos will emerge a new 
social heaven and a new social earth, a world without war, 
crime, poverty, ignorance, inequality of condition, or any 
other of the evils which afflict society as now constituted.” 
This he calls “scientific Socialism.” Most of us would call 
it the fantasy of a disordered imagination. But, whatever 
else it may be, it is not scientific. A scientific theory must 
be based on something more substantial than uninspired 
prophecy. It must be based on facts and susceptible of 
proof, and, so far as we are aware, no Civilised society has 
tried the experiment of entirely dispensing: with authority 
and law. France on several occasions, also certain Spanish- 
American Republics, have come very near it, but the result 
cin hardly be regarded as satisfactory even by prophesying 
Anarchists. 
_ THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES.* 
VirH this volume—the third of the series — Professor 


Maspero completes what Professor Sayce rightly describes 
as his “monumental work” on the Empires of the East. 








* The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C. to 330 B.C. By G. Maspero. Edited 


by A. H, Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. London: S.P.C.K. [25s.] 








That it will be final we can hardly suppose. 
be unsafe to call any book final. Still, such histor; 

: : ries 
as those of Grote and Mommsen are likely to hold the; 
place for a long time, simply because there is little or . 
probability of any revolutionary discoveries in the Greek i 
Roman fields. The futare of Eastern exploration jg much 
more indefinite. Within the last decade both Egypt and th 
Babylonian plain have yielded results that have profoundly 
modified the opinions previously held. However this may be 
ancient history has been much enriched by Profesgo, 
Maspero’s contributions. No account so complete, and on 
the whole so satisfactory, exists elsewhere of the great suc. 
cession of Powers which began in a remote past which we are 
able almost every year to trace further back, and ended with 
Alexander’s conquest of Persia. 

The first sensation that the reader experiences as he struggles 
through one of these massive volumes is one of bewilderment 
The gigantic figures of Kings and conquerors are geen ‘ 
stalk across the stage, but their motives, their aims, their 
policy, seem to defy all our efforts to realise them. By 
degrees we are able to realise their personality, thanks to the 
intelligent help which Professor Maspero never fails to 
supply when the materials are such as to make it possible, 
Some of the characters of the drama assume a homan 
character. Among the most distinct of these is Tiglath. 
pileser III. His name is known, of course, as the con. 
queror who made the first great deportation of the Israelites 
in the reign of Pekah. But the Hebrew records do not help 
us to distinguish him from other conquering invaders from 
the same region. This we have to do from other sources, 
He seems to have been an example of a class often occurring 
in the history of military Empires, the successful soldier who 
raises himself to power by taking up the work to which the 
legitimate Sovereign has shown himself unequal. The 
dynasty which Tiglath-pileser overthrew had had its zenith 
in the period of sixty years included in the reigns of Assur. 
Nazi-pal and Shalmaneser III (854-824), From this time it 
began to decline. In 745 it came to an end at the hands of 
a usurper, who probably had made himself respected by the 
army. One of the campaigns of Tiglath-pileser brought 
him into contact with the two Hebrew Kingdoms at a 
crisis which is illuminated for us by the genius of Isaiab. 
The alliance of Syria and Israel against Judah, the dismay of 
the Court of Jerusalem, and the deliverance wrought by the 
Assyrian conqueror, when Ahaz saw the land that he 
abhorred ‘‘forsaken of both her Kings,” have a special 
interest for us, but there were other achievements of Tiglath- 
pileser which may have seemed to his contemporaries even 
more important. He finally broke the power of Urartu 
(Armenia), a State which had for many years beenaggrandising 
itself at the expense of Assyria, and he made himself master 
of Babylon. This last success was achieved without a 
battle, and the conqueror had the wisdom to conciliate his 
new subjects. ‘The two rival States, Assyria and Babylon, 
were united by the crown of a common Monarch. His 
Babylonian name was the sobriquet of Palu or Pul. In 
Chron. v. 26 Pul and Tiglath-pileser seem to be spoken of 
as two distinct Kings, though the historian proceeds 
in the singular number. ‘“ //e carried them away,” Cc. 
Professor Maspero writes: ‘He divided himself, as it 
were, into two persons, one of whom reigned in Calab, 
while the other reigned in Kurdumash, and his Chaldxan 
subjects took care to invest this dual réle—based on a fiction 
so soothing to their pride—with every appearance of reality.” 
Political sagacity seems to have been his great characteristic. 
He was a great administrator as well as a great soldier, and 
his methods of government outlived his dynasty. One of 
these methods seems to have anticipated thefsystem adopted 
by Rome, the most durable of the conquering States 
of antiquity. He did not plant Assyrian colonists in the 
provinces which he added to the Empire. That course 
would soon have depleted the region on which he had, in the 
last resort, to rely. He occupied one conquered country with 
the deported inhabitants of another, just as ome made 
subject tribes “lend their lives to support a foreign rule,” as 
the Caledonian chieftain put it. The revenue of the Empire 
seems to have been organised with equal skill. Professor 
Maspero thus sums up the general result of his eighteen 
years of rule: —“Tiglath-pileser thus impressed upon 
Assyria the character by which it was known during the 
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endid century of its history, and the organisation 
e devised for it was so admirably adapted to the 
Oriental genius that it survived the fall of Nineveh, and 

d as a model for every empire-maker down to the 
ph of the Macedonian era, and even beyond it.” 


Somewhat more than a centary later we come across a 
reat name already well known to us. By this time the 
f political power bas been shifted again. Nineveh 
bad perished by the‘assault of a Median and Babylonian 
alliance, and a Neo-Chaldxan dynasty was dominant in the 
East. Of this Nebuchadrezzar is the most prominent repre- 
sentative. The Hebrew writers were evidently impressed by 
the great personality of the man. His wisdom and magna- 
nimity, taught, according to the story which we find in 
Daniel, by a terrible affliction, are contrasted with the folly 
and pettiness of an inferior successor. The picture is 
filled in with some interesting details from other sources. 
“Nebuchadrezzar was, after all, not so much a warrior as 
aman of peace, whether so constituted by nature, or rendered 
so by political necessity in its proper sense, and he took 
advantage of thé long intervals of quiet between his cam- 
paigns to complete the extensive works which more than 
anything else have won for him-his renown.” He restored 
the great navigation system of the Babylonian plain, while 
he strengthened the defences of the capital against possible 
invasion, Nebuchadrezzar died in 562, after a reign of 
more than forty years. Six years afterwards his dynasty 
came to an end. ‘The throne was filled by the nominee of 
the military party, chosen, it would seem, not for his ability, 
but for his character, that made him the tool of others. 
Nabonidus, the crowned archeologist, who, while his Empire 
was tumbling about his ears, found an inexhaustible interest 
in unearthing the records of remote predecessors, is surely 
one of the most eccentric figures of history. Louis XVI, 
busying himself with his locks while the storm of revolution 
was gathering round his palace, reminds us of him. 
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We have now reached well-known ground, for the last of 
the Empires whose passing Professor Maspero has set him- 
self to relate was that of Persia. As it was the last, so 
it had the least portion of the elements of greatness. It 
produced one great ruler, and, it would seem, no more. 
Cyrus was a bold and skilful soldier, and Xenophon’s 
romance has somehow magnified the historical figure, but 
the really commanding personality was that of Darius. It 
was well for the world that he was less effectively served 
by his lieutenants than he may be said to have deserved. 
If any one battle can be said to have been really decisive, 
it was Marathon, and Marathon might have been a defeat 
for Greece if the Persian generals had been equal to their 
master. In 490 Darius, who bad been more than thirty years 
on the throne, was too old to take the command himself. 
The Monarchs after him had little other ability than for con- 
ducting a somewhat shifty diplomacy. The last of them, 
whether or no he belonged to the old Achaemenid line, was, 
by a not uncommon irony of fate, the best of the whole. But 
it was time for the last of the conquering Empires to give way 
to a Power more fitted to advance the progress of the world. 


Professor Maspero’s work requires the closest attention by 
the reader who would follow it with satisfaction to himself. 
Whether it could have been more conveniently arranged it 
would be something like presumption to say. We will not 
go further than saying that we have often wished that it had 
been broken up into shorter chapters. That it is a book of 
great learning skilfully used no one, we think, will venture 
to deny. 





PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND.* 


THERE is no question as to the great value, from the Euro- 
pean no less than from the Scottish point of view, of this 
work, which comes from the pen of one of the most accom- 
Plished archeologists in the North and of our time. And it 
is written in that spirit of sane and not ungentle scepticism 
which appears better than any other to befit the modern investi- 
gator into prehistoric events. Dr. Munro has, for example, to 
deal with a very popular delusion by indicating the slender 
grounds on which the term “Celtic” is applied to sections 
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of the population of these islands. He points out that no 
greater contrast between existing races is to be found than 
between the present inhabitants of the Aran Isles in Galway 
Bay and those of County Kerry in Ireland. They are prob- 
ably the purest breeds of the Xanthocroi and Melanochroi 
to be found in Western Europe. Yet they are both within 
the “Celtic Fringe.” But it is thus pleasantly that Dr. 
Munro moralises :— 

“The truth is that between language and race there is no 

permanent alliance. Many of the most sentimental and patriotic 
Scotsmen of the present day are Teutons by blood, while still 
more have pre-Celtic blood coursing in their veins; and the same 
may bo said of Irishmen. And what a picture of mistaken 
identity do so many Englishmen present, when with the physical 
qualities of low stature, long heads, and dark eyes, they boast of 
their Teutonic origin! ‘l’o console readers who may not find them- 
selves labelled by nature among any of the origiual types which 
enter into our common nationality—neither dark nor fair, long 
nor short, dolichocephalie nor brachycephalic—but among the 
larger category of well-developed mongrels, let me assure them 
that no special combination of racial characters has ever yet been 
proved to have a monopoly of intellectuality and virtue.” 
It will thus be seen that although Dr. Munro is a good Scots- 
man and a good patriot, he does not allow himself in his 
character of scientific archxologist to be bound by any preju- 
dice or bias. His main object is, as he says himself, to 
examine “the antiquarian débris of a bygone civilisation, and 
the source from which its culture elements were derived.” In 
carrying out this examination he has no hesitation whatever 
in making excursions into the extra-Scottish field of general 
British archeology. 


Dr. Munro’s book is intended in the first place as an introduc- 
tion to the excellent series of ‘‘ County Histories of Scotland” 
whichis being published by Messrs. Blackwood. Butit is agreat 
deal more. Summing up the work done in recent years by a 
large army of investigators, of whom Dr. Joseph Anderson 
may be regarded as the type, it deals with the entire 
dark period between Scottish geology in the scientific 
and Scottish history in the Jditera scripta sense. Dr. 
Munro might have gratified his own imagination and 
pleased the ultra-patriotic section of his countrymen had be 
drawn a brilliant picture of the prehistoric or Paleolithic 
Scotsman. But his sane and sceptical caution prevents him 
from doing anything of the kind. Thanks, perhaps, to 
the Ice Age, no remains of Paleolithic man are to be found 
in Scotland. As regards Neolithic man, all that Dr. Munro 
will allow himself to say is that we have no means of dating 
his first appearance in Britain. ‘It is, however, a significant 
fact that the remains of his handiwork have been found in 
the submerged forests of the South of England, and in the 
raised beaches of Scotland ; but although it was probably the 
same oscillation which depressed the one and elevated the 
other, we cannot at present identify this earth movement with 
any archxological phenomena which have been dated.” The 
first Neolithic men to arrive on the scene were of short 
stature, strong muscular frames, and dolichocephalic heads ; 
they were succeeded by a brachycephalic and taller race, and 
they in turn by the Celts—or what are popularly known as 
such—with their yellow hair, blue eyes, and large limbs. Dr. 
Monro displays very great skill in identifying these different 
races with different weapons, metals, and religious rites. 
His chapter on “‘ Abodes and Memorials of Dead” deals with 
dolmens, cairns, cinerary urns, and the like. 


So great—we had almost said profound—is Dr. Munro’s 
caution that he will allow very few of “the archzological re- 
mains hitherto discovered on Scottish soil” to be assigned to 
a period before the Roman occupation. He takes even this 
view of those massive tower-like buildings known as “ brochs,” 
the great majority of which, such as the broch of Mousa, in 
Shetland, are to be found in a state more or less of decay all 
over the Highland counties of Scotland, and which are to be 
found nowhere but in Scotland. He comes, in regard to these 
facts, to much the sameconclusions as Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
and holds that they are allied by tbeir structural character- 
istics, the chief of which is a vaulted chamber, to the Celtic, 
and not to the Norwegian, group of stone monuments, and 
that the general facies of the group of relics found in these 
towers agrees completely with that of the post - Roman 
period of Celtic Scotland. 


Dr. Munro is nowhere more interesting, as well as more 
cautious, than in those portions of his book in which he dea's 
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with the fauna of prehistoric Scotland, and with the “ cran- 
nogs,” or lake or river dwellings, the first of which to be dis- 
covered in Scotland—about a generation ago—was that in the 
Loch of Dowalton, in Wigtownshire. In regard to the fauna, 
Dr. Munro contents himself with giving a digest of the very 
thorough investigations made by the late Dr, John Alexander 
Smith, and published in the Proceedings of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. The reindeer, the elk—of whose horns 
as actually discovered in bogs some admirable illustra- 
tions are given—the beaver, the brown bear, the wolf, the wild 
boar, and the great auk are the chief of these fauna. In 
Jealing with “crannogs ” Dr. Munro is altogether at home, for 
his monograph on lake-dwellings is emphatically the authority 
on the subject. Here again his scepticism is exhibited. The 
latest discovery of a so-called “ crannog ” was made last year at 
Dambuck, in the estuary of the Clyde, and on account of the 
character of relics found both in it and at the adjoining 
hill-fort of Dunbuie, led to an animated newspaper con- 
troversy, in which Dr. Munro, Mr. Andrew Lang, and other 
authorities on prehistoric man took part. Dr. Munro still 
adheres to the opinion he expressed that the “ strange-look- 
ing objects” found at Dumbuck and Dunbnie “do not belong 
to any known phase of Scottish civilisation, and most 
certainly not to the Neolithic period.” He says that “among 
the genuine relics found at Dumbuck may be mentioned 
portions of deer-horn sawn across, a quern, some pointed 
implements of bone, and a few polishers of stone, all of which 
unmistakably indicate the medieval character of this curious 
structure.” We have said enongh to indicate the character and 
value of whatis probably the most comprehensive and most 
jadicious book that has ever been published on the twilight 
of Scottish history. 





LIVES OF GREAT AMERICANS.* 


The Beacon Biographies, of which Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. send us the five first volumes, promise 
to be a very pleasant and useful series. In form they 
are small and light,—really small and light enough to 
be carried without inconvenience in a good-sized pocket. 
They are printed in clear, readable type,on a small bat 
roomy page with liberal margins. Each volume has a 
calendar of dates and important events at the beginning, 
and, at the end, a list of the larger works to which the reader 
may go for fuller information. The volumes already 
published are about Phillipps Brookes, Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; David Farragut, the first American Admiral; General 
Robert Lee, the Bayard of the Confederate Army; James 
Russell Lowell; and Daniel Webster. The “Lives” are 
written by various authors under the common editorship of 
Mr. De Wolfe Howe, who also writes the volume about 
Bishop Phillipps Brookes. 


Instinctively one turns first to the book about Lowell, 
which answers particularly well the best object the writer of 
a little book can set before himself: it stimulates desire for 
the larger work. The final biography, Mr. Hale tells us, is 
yet to be written :—" What is next wanted (and every year 
makes the chance of it rarer) is a life by some one of those 
younger men of letters—Mr. Howells, for instance, or Mr. 
Stedman,—men of the literary generation just following 
Lowell, who began their work in friendship with him and in 
the encouragement of his interest, and whose warm personal 
opinion, ripened now, and with the perspective of a dozen 
years, would give as nearly a true idea of Lowell as one 
would want.” Mr. Hale quotes a saying about Lowell to 





the effect “that you had to surrender yourself to his in- 
fluence before he approved of you and allowed you to get his 
best.” And he adds rather enigmatically: “I am not quite 
sure that I have submitted to his influence; I rather hope 
not. But I also hope, all the same, that in a way I have got 
the best of him that is now possible.” ‘“ Now” means since 
Lowell has become a classic, and the distinction pointed is 
between the way of writing of him while he was still an active 
force in life and literature, and the way that has been the 
only possible way since death put “ Finis” to his work. Some | 
critical remarks at the end of the volume have an interesting | 
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bearing upon modern literature in general, © : 
Lowell with Washington Irving, who “saw everyth; 
literature,” Mr. Hale says :—~ rything ws 


* Lowell, on the other hand, did not see everything as literat 
He saw literature itself as an impulse to action and as — 
was called for by the time, be made literature his means = 
than his end. In his generation, literature was diame 
a force for action. ..... In our own time literature is av 
such a force. What happens under our eyes is hard to lly 
clearly. But it seems, on the whole, as if we had neither Irvi wo 
object in view, nor Lowell’s. We have got perfectly unde 
looking at everything as literature, so that any five ye to 
graduate can turn out as good literature as you need right — 
the topies of the day, Nor is it so particularly necessary to te 
literature as a means of bringing things to pass. Tho peo ie 
who wish to do anything nowadays are using means which for 
the time being, are infinitely more powerful. Literature js tos 
serving a wholly different purpose, so far as it is serious: iti 
serving as an interpreter of the secret of life,—a matter jn which 
we have become much interested.” 


The fact that this matter of the “secret of life” wag not 
particularly interesting either to Lowell or Irving makes it 
impossible, Mr. Hale considers, that they should have the 
hold on us that they had on their contemporaries, but it does 
not alter the fact that they were genuine men of letters 
in their day. Nor do the Siglow Papers cease to be 
“literature” because they will probably be taken account of 
by historians who will disregard all the poetry that is mer 
literature. 

The life of Daniel Webster has the interest of a great drama 
of human character. In view of his apostasy from the anti- 
slavery cause, a peculiar interest attaches to the equivocal 
indications of his natural bent in childhood. His mother 
always said of him when he was a boy that he “would 
come to something or nothing. She was not sure 
which.” He had less character, less sense of duty, than his 
elder brother Ezekiel, but more talent, and a quicker eye for 
effect. Less directness, also, as one gathers from a delightfal 
anecdote said to float about the neigh bourhood of Salisbury, 
where the boys grew up on their father’s farm. The father 
had been away from home, and had left the two boys a piece 
of work to be done during his absence. It was not done, and 
interrogation came. “*‘ What have you been doing, Ezekiel?’ 
‘Nothing, Sir.’ ‘Well, Daniel, wnat have you been doing?’ 
‘Helping Zeke, Sir.’’ His biographer gives an interesting 
sketch of his early education, his first successes at the Bar, 
his magnificent indictments of slavery, his gradual cor. 
ruption and final fall. And he quotes Emerson’s un- 
comprising denunciation of the apostasy which, in his 
opinion, undoubtedly brought the Fugitive Slave Law on 
America, 


Admiral Farragut, probably the least known of these five 
first heroes of the series, will win many hearts by his prowess 
as a very small boy. He was appointed a midshipman of 
the United States Navy in 1510 at the age of nine and 
a half, and joined his first ship, the frigate ‘Essex,’ 
six months later. And his account of his life on board, 
written at the time, is as good a piece of narrative 
as any man, of any age and experience in writing, need wish 
to produce. Hostilities began between the United States and 
Great Britain in 1812; and David—aged twelve—after 
distinguishing himself exceptionally in the first naval 
engagement of the war, was put for three weeks in 
command of the captured brig ‘Alexander Barclay.’ Brt, 
alas! when the time for recognising services came, the 
Secretary of the Navy wrote that “ Midshipman Farragut 
was too young for promotion,” and David was sent back 
to school. 


In the volume devoted to General Lee, one turns with 
especial interest to the pages which discuss the frame of mind 
in which he embraced the anti-Federal side in the Civil War. 
He came of the best blood and traditions of Virginia, and 
married the granddaughter of Washington. His wife's 
father was a slave-owner, and his wife, heiress of the slave 


| estate and its responsibilities; as to which Lee’s present 


biographer writes :—“ Neither he nor his father-in-law 
believed in the institution which was just beginning to array 
its warm partisans and violent opponents. Mr. Curtis 
manumitted his negroes; and Lee, as executor, carried out 
the provisions of his will, although the war for the Union 
was raging at the time.” ‘The peculiarity of Tee’s position as 
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Confederate General was that he believed neither in slavery 
0 
nor secession :— 
icipate no greater calamity for my country than a 

Ps . aa Union,” he wrote before war was declared. “TI 
— therefore that all constitutional means will be exhausted 
ee on is a rezort to force. Secession is nothing but revolu- 
— Still, a Union that can only he maintained by 
OAT Dae res ma. | in which strife and civil war are to 

: bayonets, and in which sti 
srotie att brotherly love and kindness, has no charm for 
- T shall mourn for my country and for the welfare and pro- 
on f mankind. If the Union is dissolved and the Government 
ao te J shall return to my native State and share the 
aa of my people, and, save in defence, will draw my sword 
mis 

” 


on none. 


« But,” his bi 
Jogic more diflic 


ographer goes on to argue, “there was another 
ult for Lee to resist than the logic of abstract 
litical reasoning, to wit, the logie of sympathy ; he loved his 

y llow-Southerners, he believed them to have been wronged, and 
in the end he must stand or fall with them And, in the last 
poi he was 2 States-rights man; for he would defend any 
pron if her rights were invaded, much more his mother-State, 
Virginia.” 
Invasion of the Southern States was the step on the part of 
the Federal Government which made it, in Lee’s opinion, a 
duty to take arms on the Confederate side. On April 
18th, 1861, he was offered the command of the United States 
Army, and declined it. Between the 18th and the 20th the 
blockade of Southern ports was declared, and u Massachusetts 
regiment had entered Maryland. Onthe 20th Lee resigned 
his commission in the Federai Army. On the 23rd he 
accepted the command of the Virginia forces. A pleasant 
little anecdote may be taken ss good illustration of his 
tendency to act upon chivalrous and sympathetic impulse 
rather than by consistent reason :— 

“On one occasion, near Petersburg, after having warned back 

some soldiers who had ventured into danger on account of their 
enthusiasm for him, Lee exposed himself to the enemy’s fire in 
order to replace an unfledged sparrow in its nest.” 
We must quote also the biographer’s summing-up of the 
question of Lee’s action in his choice of sides, because it may 
be taken as expressing the general principle of jadgment that 
will be acted upon in this series of Lives :— 

“In this and in all other matters not settled by the consensus 
of civilised opinion or the arbitrament of arms neither of which 
methods of solution had operated by 1861 with regard to secession, 
or indeed completely with regard to slavery—it is idle to judge 
men’s moral characters according to our estimate of the cause 
they serve. We must judge them as men, in accordance 
with the totality of our knowledge concerning their lives. 
Judged by this standard, we shall find no purer life ever lived than 
that of Robert Lee, no matter whether or not we believe secession 
to have been justifiable from the point of view of history, or deny 
the right of a man to let his sentiments get the better of his 
reason.” 

The story of the life of Phillipps Brookes is told by the 
editor of the series. Nothing less episcopal-looking, accord- 
ing to English ideas of the aspect suitable to Bishops, could 
be imagined than the portrait which serves as frontispiece. 
It is a strong, handsome, good face, but absolutely free from 

every suggestion of clericalism, typically American, intensely 
modern, and entirely secular in expression. But the man 
and his influence were spiritual, and, excepting Lowell, the 
Bishop of Massachusetts is probably the most familiar! 

P , pre y J 
known to a large English public of the five men already 
written about in the series, His published sermons, however, 
and still more his Lectures on Preaching, might with advan- 
tage be more read than they are. When asked what sermon he 
would preach, he would answer, “I have only one sermoa.” 
He developed that one sermon, however, upon many different 
lines, But he believed that no preaching succeeds that is 
not based upon a belief in man, as well as a belief in God :— 

“One brave and truthful man like Columbus believes that the 
complete world is complete and sails for a fair land beyond the 
sea, and finds it. ‘he minister who succeeds is the minister 
who, in the midst of a sordid age, trusts the heart of man 
who is the child of God, and knows that it is not all sordid, 
and boldly speaks to it of God, his Father, as if he expected 
1t to answer. And it does answer; and other preachers who 
have not believed in man and have talked to him in low 
places, and preached to him half-Gospels which they think 
were all he could stand, look on and wonder at their brother 
preacher’s unaccountable success.” 
A noble passage, quoted from his sermon on the death of 
Lincoln, brings us back to the anti-slavery cause, which, as 
ull these little books remind us, is still the test of character 
and good citizenship among high-minded Americans. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
ART-BOOKS. 


Spain: the Story of a Journey. By Jozef Israéls, (John 
Nimmo, 12s. 6d.)—This record of a holiday journey by the great 
Dutch painter is delightful reading throughout. There is 
observation not only of picturesque things but also of men and 
manners, and, moreover, everything is touched with humour and 
good feeling. There is an amusing description of the Hotel at 
Toledo, where a General and his family dined at the table d’héte, 
and departed “amid much cheering and blowing of trumpets” ; 
and where a Marquis tried to sell wine to the traveller, leaving 
with fury when unsuccessful. The author gives an account of 
his visit to the print-room of the Royal Library at Madrid, where 
he asked to see a certain collection of prints, and was told that 
this collection consisted of eighteen hundred portfolios. It 
turned out that “each portfolio contained only ten or fifteen 
prints, and was filled up with blotting and tissue paper, and I 
thought to myself that, had it been left to me, I could easily have 
reduced the eighteen to one hundred. But that is just like 
Spain,—everything must always be done in the large and 
grandiose manner; everything must be made to take up room. 
True, there is always room for everything.” M. Israéls’ compari- 
son of Velasquez and Rembrandt is most interesting ; he naturally 
prefers the Dutchman, but he is quite alive to the greatness of 
the Spaniard. The traveller seems to have had a happy knack 
of getting into conversation with people of all classes, and thus 
shows that wide sympathy for all men that we should expect from 
his pictures. The only part of the book we regret is the chapter 
on the bull-fight he saw at Madrid, which comes as a shock from 
so humane a man as the author. The translation of Mr. de 
Mattos reads excellently, and there are, besides a portrait of the 
author, reproductions of many of his sketches. 


Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters. Edited by William Michael 
Rossetti. Illustrated. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—This book 
takes us into the intimate life of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
and their friends, in the years 1847 to 1856. Besides the work of 
painting, with which it chiefly deals, we have interesting side- 
lights on the literature of the times when the Brownings, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, to mention only a 
few names, were all at work. Here is a passage from the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood Journal, in 1853, which brings the last 
generation very near to us :—* Carlyle the other night in talking 
with Woolner was speaking of ‘Alfred’ (as he calls Tennyson) 
and Browning in reference to their embodying their thoughts in 
verse, when there is no great need of doing things in the 
directest way possible, ‘Alfred,’ he said, ‘knows how to jingle, 
but Browning does not.’ He spoke, however, of Browning’s 
intellect ia the highest terms. He then referred to the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. ‘These Pre-Raphaelites they talk of 
are said to copy the thing as it is, or invent it as it must have 
been; now there’s some sense and hearty sincerity in this. It is the 
only way of doing anything fit tobeseen.’” Madox Brown’s diary 
(1847-1856) is chiefly an account of his hard fight with poverty. 
He and his wife and children were at times reduced to a few 
shillings. Even then he says that it is impossible for him to 
paint in any but the most thorough and conscientious manner, 
so we hear no mention of pot-boilers. The minute details he 
gives as to the composition and painting of “ Work” and the 
“Emigrants” are very interesting. He does not seem to have 
shrunk from scraping out his work many times if necessary, and 
the artist’s joy in form and colour helped him to bear and to 
overcome poverty. People at this time looked upon shower- 
baths as noteworthy events, to judge from the many entries ia 
this diary recording the fact of taking one, and from the im- 
portance attached to them in the Browning letters. Whenever 
a shower-bath is mentioned the vision of Leech’s gentleman in 
the conical hat rises before us, and we can laugh again. 


Luca Signorelli. By Maud Cruttwell. “ Great Masters Series.” 
(G. Belland Sons. 5s.)—This is an excellent study of one of the 
most interesting masters of the Renaissance. Miss Cruitwell per- 
haps hardly points out that Signovelli’s great qualities of vehement 
strength often in his easel pictures led him to the verge of 
grotesqueness. In altar pieces his art of composition is 
not displayed with the same success as in the great frescos 
at Orvieto. In these the various elements are fused 
together, but in the smaller works too often the figures seem 
quite independent of each other. Miss Cruttwell points out how 
deeply interested Signorelli was by the problems of the move- 
ments of the human body, and claims that he solved these 
problems perfectly. Weshouid prefer to say that he pointed out 
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at once the highest form of intellectual expression and decorative 
beauty. 


Chisel, Pen, and Poignard; or, Benvenuto Cellin’, his Times and 
his Contemporaries. By the Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,” &. (Longmans and Co. 5s.)—The author of this book 
has given us an interesting and amusing account of Cellini, in 
which we are spared the Italian’s own revolting details. He 
lived in a whirlwind, mostly of his own raising, and one wonders 
how he found time to carry on his art in the intervals of murders, 
brawls, and imprisonments, to say nothing of the time spent in 
railing at his employers and rivals. Thestyle of the book has per- 
haps rather suffered from the difficulties of selecting and con- 
densing so much material: We should have liked to have had a 
chapter on Cellini’s art, instead of the slight and scattered 
references to it throughout the book. The illustrations are well 
chosen, and add to the interest of the volume. 


Carlo Crivelli. By G. McNeil Rushforth. “Great Masters 
Series.” (G@. Bell and Sons. 5s.)—About this painter’s life nothing 
is known, so here was an opportunity for a real inquiry into his 
art. But the reader who expects to find such an inquiry in this 
book will be disappointed. Not that there is much to find fault 
with; itis rather that the author seems not to have the know- 
ledge of form, colour, composition, and other technical matters 
which a writer on painting should possess. The following 
sentence, written by a painter, sums up our attitude towards 
this class of book, of which there are too many :—“ The critic so 
often thinks only of the Man and his subject, and imagines the 
man just puts his subject inside the frame, and there it is! He 
knows nothing of ‘the putting,’ which is the gist of the whole 
business.” 


Tales from Boccaccio. Done into English by Joseph Jacobs, 
and illustrated by Byam Shaw. (George Allen. 7s, 6d.)—Four 
tales from the “ Decameron” have been picked out for translation, 
namely “Griselda,” “Saladin and Torello,” “Sir Federigo’s 
Hawk,” and “Isabella.” The translation reads smoothly, with 
just a sufficient flavour of archaicism to suit the fourteenth- 
century surroundings of the tales. Mr. Byam’ Shaw’s illus- 
trations are equally well adapted to the text. Particularly 
charming is the picture of Sir Federigo out hawking with the 
youth. The book is altogether a satisfactory one; print, illus- 
trations, and text all being in harmony. 


Rembrandt. By Malcolm Bell. (G. Bell and Sons. 25s.)—The 
author has separated into two distinct portions his accounts of 
the man and of the artist; a wise arrangement well carried out. 
The story of Rembrandt’s life is well told, and the arguments 
advanced in support of the painter’s second marriage having 
taken place are skilfully brought out, and appear convincing. 
The part of the book dealing with the pictures is not so much a 
study of the art of Rembrandt as a detailed catalogue of 
paintings, the etchings being treated separately. The schedule 
of pictures arranged under the heads of the countries in which 
they are to be found, together with a list of etchings, are a 
valuable addition to this well-illustrated volume. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has published 
& really fine Illustrated Gosvels. There are over seven hundred 
illustrations, all reproduced in the finest style of process work, 
from the great Italian, Flemish, German, and French masters of 
the past. Many of the illustrations are 8in. by 10in., and so are 
capable of giving a real representation of the original. We can 
only wish that the old German pictures of the Passion had not been 
so largely drawn upon, as they are too ghastly. The pictures 
chiefly given are those that are already very familiar, but 
many out-of the-way things are here, for which we are grateful. 
There are included some interesting notes on the development of 
religious art, by M. Miintz. 


Telephotography : an Elementary Treatise on the Construction and 
Agplication of the Telephotographic Lens. By Thomas R. Dallmeyer, 
F.n.A.S. (W. Heinemann.)—This process gives a greatly ex- 
tended range to photography, and will add much to our know- 
ledge of distant things. Not only can we get pictures of birds in 
their nests at the tops of trees, but the officer in the field can 
make records of the enemy’s country at the distance of many 
miles. There are a number of reproductions of photographs, and 
it is interesting to compare the points of view of the ordinary 
and the telephoto lens. The mathematical and optical side of the 
question is fully discussed. 


Photograms of the Year 1899. Compiled by the Editor and 
Staff of the Photogram. Principal Illustrations reproduced by 
Carl Hentschel and Co. (Dawhbarn and Ward. 2s.)—This is a 
charming picture book, and the criticisms of the photographs are 








satisfactory work that can be done with the camer 
instance is that of Dr. John Todhunter, by Frederick Ey 

on p. 56. There are some good architectural and ladonans 
studies here too. But the “fancy” pictures, such as « — 
Printaniére,” even though they may be good tech an 


4 . nically, are n; 
interesting from an artistic point of view. . . 


Mother Goose in Prose. By L. Frank Baum. Illustrated by Ma 
field Parrish. (Duckworth and Co. 5s.)—The author has amplifie 
the short rhymes of Mother Goose into charming stories and 
Mr. Parrish’s pictures are ideal illustrations to stories of this 
kind. Who would not wish to have a talk with Tommy Tucker 
as he sits facing one on a chair? There is a delightful impish. 
ness about the boy, but at the same time we feel sure he is a 
reliable person as well. And who would not like to take g 
journey to the town where Humpty-Dumpty lives, Thess 
illustrations have a wholesome humour and fresh air about then, 
besides being masterly in their drawing—witness the hands— 
which makes these fit descendants with the prose they accompany 
of the immortal verses of Mother Goose. These new variations 
come appropriately from America, the home of the original verses, 


Portraits of Men and Women. By the Marchioness of Granby 
(Constableand Co. 42s.)—Why dosofew of the ladies Lady Granby 
draws have any structure in their faces, we wonder? Mouth 
nose, and eyes—the latter especially—are fully insisted upon, 
but they are apparently suspended in a void, enclosed with a line, 
Throughout the series one is conscious of the influence of Burne. 
Jones, The men are less structureless, but the character has 
gone out of Lord Cromer’s face, and the strange fascination of 
M. Paderewski is not there. No doubt the lovers of exaggerated 
gracefulness will like these drawings. 


The bound volumes of The Studio, The Magazine of Art, The Art 
Journal, and Fifty Years’ Art all contain a mass of good illustra. 
tions and articles. It is difficult to choose between the volumes, 
We should prefer to have The Studio without its coloured illustra. 
tions. This magazine is to the fore in bringing the last new 
Continental painters before our notice. The Magazine of Art is 
admirable for its reproductions, such as those of the two last 
acquired Rembrandts at the National Gallery. The other two 
volumes have excellent things in them also. 


“The New Education” Manual Training Woodwork. By Richard 
Wake. (Chapmanand Hall. 10s.)—This book, which is “ adapted 
to the requirements of the Board of Education,” covers a course 
of three years’ teaching. The boy who is lucky enough to follow 
it should learn to observe intelligently and accurately, as well as 
to handle his tools dexterously. There are numbers of illustra- 
tions in the book, some working drawings of the various objects 
to be made, and others of the boys at work, showing the use of 
the tools. 

On Books and Arts. By Frederick Wedmore. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—These essays first came out in the Standard 
and in various reviews, and Mr. Wedmore says that he has made 
“no attempt to bring them ‘up to date,’” and that “they 
remain, frankly, ‘contributions.’” That on Balzac, in which he 
gives a short account of the letters to Madame de Hanska which 
came out in the Revue de Paris (and which have lately been 
published in book form), is one of the best of the papers. 


The Square Book of Animals. By W. Nicholson, (W. Heine. 
mann, 5s.)—There is no departure from the artist’s usual 
style. The same power and forcible cleverness are here as in his 
portraits, though with scarcely the same attractive results. This 
is, perhaps, accounted for by the same methcd being applied to 
such various material; there is a feeling of the style being a 
formula, and not the direct outcome of the expression of the 
subject. 

The Scenery of Sherwood Forest. By Joseph Rogers. (White 
and Co, Worksop.)—The author seems in love with his sub- 
ject, and writes pleasantly of its beauties and its history. We 
are glad to find that he considers it most probable that Robin 
Hood wasa real person. The book is illustrated by the author, 
who shows considerable sympathy with tree form; he is at his 
best when making portraits of individual trees. 


Sir J. E. Millais: his Art and Influence. By A. L. Baldry. 
(Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is more a study of the art of 
Millais than a biography, and is a just and sober appreciation of 
the painter. Particularly good is the chapter devoted to the 
landscapes. Mr. Baldry poiuts out the limitation of Millais in 
regard to atmospheric effect, a limitation which prevented him 
from painting a really great landscape. 


Representative Painters of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 303. net.) —The 
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aturally take up the larger part of the hook. 
and eager to with an illustration of the work of the 
Each notic of, These notices, without being deep pieces of 


inter treated é ‘pie 
pointer f are reasonable and sound, showing the author’s wide 
criticism, 8 


sympathy and taste. 

) temporary Artists. By Cosmo Monkhouse. _(W. 
21s.)—-This book contains seven articles reprinted 
’s Magazine, with illustrations. Watts, Millais, 
ardson, Alma-Tadema, and Poynter are the sub- 
sober and intelligent criticisms. The author is 
found in his ideas, but rather moderate 


pritish Con 
Heinemann. 
from Scribner 
Leighton, Orch 
jects of these 
neither startling nor pro 
and sensible. 

Mounting and Framing Pictures. By Paul N. Hasluck. 
land Co. 1s.)—There are clear directions in this little 
ook for making plain-wood, down to plush and other “ang” 
frames, a3 well as for mounting and stretching pictures. 
gnith’s Work, in the same series, and by the same author, is 
her practical handbook. They are both fully illustrated. 


(Cassel 





anot 

The Page.—This brown-paper covered magazine, published and 
edited (and, for the matter of that, written and illustrated) by 
Gordon Craig, at the sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey, is, as 
night be expected, an affected but rather clever production. 
From an advertisement it appears that the editor also sells 


singerbread—with the gilt on it—made in his own moulds. 
pio 


Some Woodcuts of Men of Letters of the Nineteenth Century. By 
R.Bryden. (J.M.Dent. 21s.)—Had these pictures been smaller 
they had been better. Their very large size and uncouth work- 
nanship give them rather a forbidding air. Ibsen against a sort 
of Morris paper is almost comic. The best is, perhaps, R. L. 
Stevenson, with Treasure Island in the background, 


Some Hints on Pattern-Designing. By William Morris. (Long- 
mans and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is a reprint of a lecture delivered 
in 1881 at the Working Men’s College. It should be carefully 
rad by people who work in patterns, and even what is called 
the “general reader” should find much to interest him in Mr. 
Morris’s energetic writing. 


Springtime. (Constableand Co. 5s.J}—This is asmall collection 
of children’s songs, with illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke, and 
wusic by Arthur Somervell. The drawings are bright and sunny 
as befits the subject and essentially English. The music is quite 
simple and suitable for children to sing, but it is throughout 
artistic, 

A Book of Birds. By Carton Moore Park. (Blackie and Son. 
is,)—The drawings show great appreciation of the decorative 
value of spaces of black and white, and also of the characteristic 
forms of birds. It is an attractive book with the exception of the 
title-page, which is ugly and confused. 

The Art Teaching of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood. 
(Rivingtons, vs. 6d.)—Those who are interested in Mr, Ruskin’s 
views—and those who disagree cannot help being interested— 
will be glad of this handbook, which is a cheaper issue of a 
former volume. 





GILLES DE RETZ, 

Blue Beard: a Contribution to History and Folklore. By T. 
Wilson, LL.D, (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 7s. 6d.)—Gilles de Retz, 
whose shameful career is sketched in Mr. Wilson’s Blue Beard, was 
monster, rarely paralleled in the world’s history ; and since the 
abnormal has always an interest of its own, the lord of Tiffauges 
Well deserves a record. But Dr. Wilson has shown a certain 
temerity in following the footsteps of Michelet and Huysmans, 
whose portraits are at once juster and more picturesque, None 
the less, his book is scholarly and painstaking; ull the documents 
are collected which might throw a light upon the murderer’s 
Wickedness, and though the author spoils his material by 
4 certain clumsiness of treatment, there is the material 
ready for another's use. The early life of Gilles de Retz 
Was not without distinction. A Marshal of France at 
twenty-five, he served in the army of Jeanne d’Are which 
rove the English from his country. He was a man of pleasant 
address and profound erudition. His library was remark- 
able for the time when it was gath@red together, and all his 
contemporaries knew him for a skilled Latinist and a scholar 
of curious lore. It is not strange, then, that no suspicion fell 
upon him when (in 1432) a wide district of France was possessed 
by a sudden fear. In Brittany, in Maine, even in Poitou, children 
disappeared,—children just old enough to wander from farm to 
farm, At first the invisible beast of prey was believed by the super- 
stitious country folk to he some practitioner of the black art, in 
the service of the Devil himself. But speculation was idle; mystery 
and misery enveloped the whole country, and there was svarce a 








village in Western France that did not mourn its ‘vanished 
children. Wherever the children were stolen they were carried by 
the agents of Gilles de Retz to his castle of Tiffauges, in whose 
recesses the monster was mutilating his victims, in the hope of 
discovering the Elixir of Life, and of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. Nor was he hampered in his horrible magic 
until 1440, in which year the Bishop of Nantes, relying upon 
public rumour, made “a declaration of infamy” against the 
infanticide. At last Brittany was up in arms against the 
monster, and a few months later Gilles de Retz lay in the 
castle of Nantes, charged with murder, heresy, and sacrilege. 
When he came before the Ecclesiastical Court he obstinately 
declined to recognise its jurisdiction or to answer the questions 
of his judges, but being threatened with excommunication. he 
pleaded guilty, and presently made a clear and open confession 
of his misdeeds, His confession is one of tlie strangest documents 
that ever were published. The murderer described his crimes 
witha simplicity and directness which might appear cynicism, if it 
were not madness. He insists that no one prompted him to the 
commission of his crimes: “ My own imagination drove me to do 
so. The thought was my own, and I have nothiag to which to 
attribute it except my own desire for knowledge of evil.” Only 
once did he falter before his judges—when he was threatened with 
torture—and at his execution (he was hanged and burned alive) he 
dragged tears from all eyes by what seemed the nobility of his 
repentance. Of his career there is but one explanation : he was a 
madman, compelled by his mania to the slaughter of innocent 
children, and had he escaped the gallows and the stake there is 
no doubt that, despite his genuine repentance, he would have 
returned to the practice of his ancient crimes. But if Dr. 
Wilson’s biography is valuable, his observations concerning the 
Bluebeard legend are confused and erroneous. He calls his book 
a “contribution to history and folklore.” But to folklore it 
contributes nothing but blunders. The country people, he 
says, believe that Perrault’s story of Bluebeard was founded 
on the story of Gilles de Retz. Now, the country people know 
nothing whatever of Perrault’s stories, which are as pure 
fiction as “ Pickwick” (let us say) or “Le Pere Goriot.” 
Nor did Perrault invent the story of Bluebeard, which belongs 
to folklore, and is far older than Gilles de Retz. All 
that can be said is that the Breton folk identified the 
ancient legend of Bluebeard with the true history of Gilles de 
Retz. But Perrault, with his courtly, adroit fairly-tales, plays 
no part in the legends of Brittany, and Dr. Wilson has made no 
attempt either to trace the story in the traditions of other 
countries, or to separate truth from fiction in the folklore which 
still lives in the province devastated by Gilles de Retz. 





PRINCESS MARY OF TECK. 


A Memoir of Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide of 
Teck: based on her Private Diaries and Letters. By C. Kinloch 
Cooke, B.A., LL.M. 2 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations. 
(John Murray. 32s.)—A biography of the Duchess of Teck is 
welcome because it brings us once more in touch with a warm 
heart, a gracious manner, and a singularly charming and lovable 
character. It is pleasant to read the Princess Mary’s intimate 
letters to personal friends, and to find how entirely the interior 
of her life corresponded with the exterior, which was so familiar, 
so popular, and so representatively royal. “Tam Princess Mary 
Adelaide of Great Britain and Ireland, and I feel it here,” 
Princess Mary said once to a girl playfellow, striking herself on 
her chest to show the exact spot where she felt her royalty to be 
located. But, in fact, she was a Princess all over, inside and out. 
And, like a royal personage in a fairy story, she went through life 
shedding royal smiles and royal kindnesses on great and small, 
And the best of it was that her royal smiles were entirely human, 
and her royal kindnesses—most of them—the simplest acts of 
charity and courtesy such as any human being with a heart as 
warm and a sympathy as alert may render to another. 
This memoir is full of anecdotes, but very few of them 
have wit or satire for their point. They almost all illus- 
trate the natural kindliness of the Princess Mary, and her 
husband, and their daughter, to all their friends and dependants 
and the chance “neighbour” by the wayside. Now it is the 
Princess Mary and her mother—the Duchess of Cambridge—who 
are overtaken by heavy rains in Kew Gardens, and, while flying 
for shelter to Cambridge Cottage, observe two little girls in 
similar plight,—only without cloaks. ‘hey instantly hail the 
children, take them under their wraps, and carry them home to be 
warmed, dried, and given tea, before being returned to their 
parents safe and sound. Later it is the Duchess of ‘Teck and her 
children who pick up sticks to help a poor woman in Richmond 
Park; or push a verambulator for a nursemaid in diticulties; or 
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clear the road of broken glass to save the feet of horses. 
Another time it is the Duke of Teck who runs out of 
his house impulsively to buy up the nuts and apples of an 
old goody at the gate who seems to him to be having a 
dreary Christmas Eve. Then, side by side with this string 
of pleasant homely anecdotes, we have the day-by-day record 
in the Princess’s minute diary, of the halls, and dinners, 
and concerts, and State functions she attended,—of the books 
she read, and the plays she saw acted. The second volume 
gives a very full picture of the domestic life of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck and their children at White Lodge, and 
it describes also the various charitable works to which the 
Duchess gave so much time and thought and affection. The 
chronicle is altogether very full of manifold activity and interest, 
and it represents a life unusually free from the curse of boredom. 
Among many good gifts which the Princess enjoyed, none was 
more delightful than her power of enjoyment. None the less, the 
hook, as a book, is too long. One volume would have given us 
precisely the same impression of Princess Mary’s personality that 
we get from the two, and curtailment by half would have obviated 
much repetition. Among the most generally interesting passages 
of the diary are those which relate to the events of the Crimean 
War, a description of the opening of Parliament by the Queen 
after the Indian Mutiny, and the record of a visit to Paris in 1857. 
And here is a good story of Lord Beaconsfield. He “liked to 
converse with Princess Mary, but while appreciating her grasp of 
political problems, when it came to disclosing Cabinet secrets 
he was not to be charmed into making admissions or telling tales 
out of school. One evening at dinner, during a crisis in foreign 
affairs, Princess Mary, who was puzzled at the inaction of the 
Government, turned to him and said, ‘What are we waiting for, 
Mr. Disraeli?’ The Prime Minister paused for a moment to take 
up the menu, and, looking at the Princess, gravely replied, 
‘Mutton and potatoes, ma’am.’” ‘The volumes are rich in por- 
traits, among which some of the Princess Mary, as a little girl, 
are delightful. But none will add more to the popularity of the 
book than the reproduction, in the second volume, of the well- 
known photograph of the Duchess berding over the little Prince 
Alexander. This photograph is in itself an extremely clever 
handling of a difficult position, and the expression of the 
Princess’s face is entirely charming and characteristic. 








AMERICA TO-DAY. 


America To-Day: Observations and Reflections. By William 
Archer. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—We have read Mr. Archer’s book 
with much interest and profit. For one thing, we closed it 
with an exalted idea of American hospitality and American table- 
talk. Mr. Archer is enthusiastic about his hosts, he quotes 
conversations incessantly, and his book teems with stories and 
repartees. He admires most things about New York, even its 
street-noises and the height of its buildings, and he positively 
revels in the wonders of Chicago. On two subjects only 
he is half-hearted,—Washington (the city), and American 
barbers, and he is gently intolerant of the postal system. But 
for the rest he is the frank eulogist, critical, urbane, and 
generous, and he has written a vivacious and fascinating book. 
The first half is made up of letters, in which he describes frankly 
what he saw and heard. He has been at some pains to master 
the correspondent’s art, for he is ever on the alert for small 
effects, and the impressionism which we call realism. Talks 
with tram-car conductors, night scenes, wind and cloud 
effects, all are here, and yet somehow the reader feels that 
this is done to order, and that the writer speaks with an 
alien voice. We do not get from his pages the same marvellous 
and memorable impression (true or false as it may be) which 
we got in reading Mr. Steevens’s “ Land of the Dollar” ; which is 
merely to say that Mr. Archer is not the heaven-born special 
correspondent. It isin the description of Boston and Concord, 
the interesting account of University life, the incidental moralis- 
ings in the letters, and in the four “ Reflections” which con- 
clude the volume that the reai Mr. Archer appears. There is 
a remarkable paper on “ North and South.” Mr. Archer does 
full justice to the merits of the Southern cause, but he sums up 
the historical justification of tae war thus :—* The cause of the 
South was the cause of small against large political aggrega- 
tions; and the world regards the defeat of the South as 
righteous and inevitable, because instinct tells it that the wel- 
fare of humanity is to be sought in large political aggregations, 
and notin small. Providence, in a word, is on the side of the 
big (social) battalions.” It is on such matters that Mr. Archer 
shows his real talent, which is for a kind of sincere and slightly 
didactic criticism. He is an observer only as a means to hi 


speculative work; and, after all, a good critic is rarer than 
good correspondent. . 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


Charles Francis Adams. By his Son, Charles Francis Adams 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New York, 5s.)—This a 
the latest volume of the useful “American Statesmen Sener 
and the subject of the biography has a special interest fe 
English readers, since he was American Minister in rset 
during the four most eventful years of the Republic's histo : 
Since the story is told by his son, we have an opportunity o 
knowing what the real opinions of Mr. Adams were on the 
events in which he took so prominent a part. The Adams family 
are far too sedate to be violent partisans; consequently we find 
this volume very impartial in its tone. Yet itis right to say that 
as regards Massachusetts politics and public men during the anti 
slavery agitation, there are othersides to the controversy than that 
presentedhere, Mr. Adams wasa member of perhaps themostfamoug 
family in America, aristocratic in the true Greek sense of the 
word. His father and grandfather were both Presidents, and the 
latter was one of the chief founders of the American Republic, 
A somewhat stern and proud, but yet upright and noble, race 
with high traditions and lofty spirit. John Quincy Adams vu 
celebrated for having entered Congress after he had been Presi. 
dent, a breach of an informal etiquette imitated only by Andrew 
Johnson. He was struck down by illness on the floor of Congress 
while speaking against slavery. John Quincy Adams was, before 
he became President, Minister to Russia, where his son, the 
subject of this biography, was brought up and became fluent in 
the French language, then spoken by all fashionable St. Peters: 
burg society. He was afterwards sent to school at Ealing, where, 
we learn, he did not love English schoolboys. Returning to 
America, he took up the profession of the law, but spent much of 
his time with his father in Washington, where he naturally saw the 
inner side of American politics. Looking at first somewhat 
coldly on the slavery controversy, young Adams became after a 
time a resolute opponent of the “ peculiar institution?’ and he 
edited a Boston newspaper which took a strong anti-slavery 
line. Likeso many of those who had been Whigs, he became 
a Free-soiler, and then a member of the Republican party. As 
such he was elected to Congress from his native State and 
sat there for one Session, during which he was almost the 
only strong anti-slavery Northerner to whom the hot-blooded 
Southerners would listen without getting into a rage. In 1861 
President Lincoln, on the advice of Seward (whom Adams would 
have choseu as President if he could have had his way), gave the 
London Legation to Mr. Adams; and for four trying years he 
was Minister here, almost boycotted by “ society,” and having to 
contend perpetually with an unfriendly Ministry. ‘The story of 
that time need not be told; no decent Englishman is proud of the 
attitude of Palmerston’s Ministry, and dearly the country had 
to pay for it. While bitterly hostile to Palmerston, Mr, Adams 
is yet profoundly grateful to Cobden, Bright, Forster, and the 
“common people” who stood by the North. One is interested to 
learn of the opportunities Adams took to see great strata of 
English society with which he could never in his official capacity 
be brought in contact. He visited alike Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 
and a smoking concert at Canterbury. Nothing can be more 
sagacious than for a diplomatist to learn in this way the tone and 
temper of a people. Worn out by his four years in London, Mr. 
Adams was glad to return to America. In 1872 he was a member 
of the Geneva Arbitration Tribunal, and was prominently named 
as Independent Republican candidate for the Presidency against 
General Grant. ‘The nomination, however, went to Horace 
Greeley, and Mr. Adams retired definitely to private life, until 
his death in 1886. 











CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND. 

The Historie and Chronicles of Scotland. By Robert Lindsay of 
Pitscottie. Edited by Aineas J. E. Mackay. (Printed for the 
Scottish Text Society by William Blackwood and Sons.)—This 
is in every way the fullest, the most authentic, and the best 
version of the wonderfully lifelike narrative—* from the slauchter 
of King James the First, to the One thousande fyve hundreith 
thrie scoir fyftein year”—of that “Auld Pitscottie” who, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, “tells his story with so much 
naiveté and even humour, and such individuality, as it were, 
that he places the actors and the scenes before the reader.” 
Hitherto the versions of the old chronicler which have been pub- 
lished have only come down to 15u5, or ten years before the date 
he assigned for the close of his work. Lately, however, a manu- 
script bringing the work to its close, and in every respect 








more complete than those which have been published, has beem 
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i another copy bequeathed to the 
discovered, —— = pete David Bors Chat indefatigable 
University of ho deyeodustish antiquary, Professor Aineas 
though © Bainbered, bas based this edition. He has done his 
ara bly, and if he inclines in his introduction to take the 
ee acne who used to be accounted more of a gossip 
— “historian more seriously than has up to now been 
pers : : be allowed that he makes good the claim he urges 
yar eae favourite that he is a “ contemporary authority,” 
‘i yer d hia own ambition of being the continuator of Hector 
i No doubt the vernacular in which Pitscottie wrote, and 
eee one of the first in the annals of Scottish literature 
- 1d with genuine success, is a hard nut for the English 
pel to preity But whoever masters it will find many treasures 
. the way of myth, historical fact, or at least good story, as the 
. rd of his industry. ‘Thus, great stress is very properly laid 
pad “finds” connected with English history which have 
anil in the chief manuscript from which these two volumes 
are printed, such as the statement that the vanguard of Rich- 
mond’s army at Bosworth Field was led by “ twa Scoittis cap- 
tanes, his companionis, qubome he was brocht up with all in 
companie in France, to wit Alexander Bruce Knycht of Erleshall 
and Captain Hendersoun, ane borne man of Hadingtoune.” A 
most amusing story, too, is that of the theft of Richard ITT.’s 
crown by one Macgregor, a Highland servant of the Bishop of 
Dunkeld. Yet it is pleasantest of all to go back to the familiar 
old stories such as that of the “freits” in the parish church of 
Linlithgow and at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, which foretold 
the disaster of Plodden. On the whole, the narrative of Pitscottie, 
whom Professor Mackay makes out pretty clearly to have been 
rather a hanger-on of the aristocratic family of the Lindsays 
than a member of it, and to have been in all probability merely a 
Fifeshire tenant farmer, is one of the best romances of history 
extaut. No Scotsman, at least, will think his reading of the 
reigns of James II1,, James 1V., and James V. complete without 
consulting it, 


” 





HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

History of New Zealand. 2 vols. By Alfred Saunders. (Whit- 
combe and Tombs, Wellington. 15s.)—On the whole this is a 
very satisfactory political history of New Zealand. The author 
was the first settler who landed in Nelson in 1842, and during 
his fifty-eight years of residence there and in Canterbury the 
Colony’s history has been made. Mr. Saunders himself has 
persorally known most of the makers, and he has had some 
little share in the process, seeing that he is the oldest Member 
of the House of Representatives. This first-hand knowledge 
bas not made the writer one-sided, except in the case of the 
present Agent-General for the Colony. Whether Mr. Pember 
Reeves was a sincere friend of the working man or not, it is 
very certain that the publican’s interest alone was not suflicient 
to cause his election for Christchurch, the stepping-stone to 
the honourable position he now occupies. The present writer 
voted in that election, and remembers well the wave of demo- 
cratic feeling that was then surging over the Colony, and on 
the crest of it Mr. Reeves was carried to the head of the poll. 
The author’s critical estimates of Sir Edward Stafford, Sir 
John Hall, Sir William Fox, Sir Julius Vogel, and others, while 
lacking the refined penetration of the late William Gisborne in 
his“ Rulers of New Zealand,” are marked by great vigour and 
accuracy. The pen-portrait of the present Premier—the Right 
Hon, Richard Seddon—is almost harsh in its unrestrained frank- 
ness. “Without doubt, a jolly, good-natured despot” bent on 
“converting the New Zealand democracy into a smiling 
despotism” (11.523). Sir William Fox, Bishop George Augustus 
Selwyn, the Rev. Samuel Marsden—the pioneer missionary—and 
Captain Cook are the author’s heroes, and well they deserve 
the good and strong words bestowed upon them. The writer 





has done well to recall the signal services rendered by Mr. ; 
William Sefton Moorhouse, when Superintendent of Canterbury. | 
His foresight and energy in projecting and completing the 
tunnel hetween Port; Lyttelton and Christchurch City not only 
did much to ensure the prosperity of the Canterbury settlement, 
but this action became the model of the reproductive public work 
% which the Colony at large owes much of its present wellbeing. 
The Maoris have a warm, but not a blind, friend in Mr. Saunders, 
and their share in the Wairau (Tua Marina) massacre has never 
been more satisfactorily explained. A very full index greatly 
increases the value of the work, which as to printing and binding 
18. credit to the New Zealand firm by whom it is issued. 








as (DR. PUSEY’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS. 
Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Edited and 





Drepared for nnblication by the Rev. J. O. Johnston. M.A.. and 





the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. (Longmans and Co. 12s. 64.)— 
To turn to this book from the newspaper reports of the dis- 
putes between High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, between 
extreme Protestants and Ultra-Ritualists, between some Church- 
men and some Nonconformists, and some Romans and some 
Anglicans, is to pass from an atmosphere of intemperance and all 
uncharitableness, into a sanctuary of generous thoughts and 
large and wise judgments, tempered by most reverent respect 
and tenderness for all the good intentions of every sort of 
adversary. It is not our purpose to review the tenets of the 
Tractarian party; nor to recommend our readers to adopt the 
doctrinal views of Dr. Pusey. But we think that the extreme 
Ritualists of to-day, in so far as they reverence the great 
Oxford Movement of fifty years ago, might do well to read 
what Pusey says about “fasting communion,” the use of 
the word ‘‘ Mass” instead of the terms to which members of 
the English reformed Church have grown accustomed, and 
the state of things in which talk “about birettas” has taken 
the place of solicitude for holiness and the essentials of faith. 
Also that extreme Protestants who think all High Churehmen in 
danger of going over to Rome, might be impressed by the clear- 
ness, without bitterness, with which this great Tractarian faced 
the questions between the twoCommunions and never thougnt of 
leaving his own. Nonconformists could hardly fail to be struck 
by the respectful sympathy with which their position is con- 
sidered. And distressed agnostics might be set to reconsider 
their position, by the strong suggestion running through all 
the letters of counsel to doubters and unbelievers, that Pusey 
had no doubt that some kind of spiritual unfaithfulness 
is at the root of every loss of faith. Not that this is 
anywhere said in so many definite words. But one feels 
everywhere his conviction that spiritual understanding grows 
with increase of holiness, and that he has neither sym- 
pathy nor respect for the attempt to solve problems of 
religion by intellectual methods working apart from a moral 
and spiritual basis. Perhaps it might be objected against 
the book that it seems to show Pusey altogether without 
sympathy in regard to the intellectual difficulties of sceptics. 
And the charge would probably be true if it might be interpreted 
as meaning that he believed the intellectual difficulty to be only a 
symptom of something wrong with the moral or spiritual man,— 
a view that sounds harsh stated crudely, and that few could 
accept from most writers, but which comes home to us 
differently when we gather it as the implicit moral of a book 
revealing to us upon every page a character of very rare holiness: 
elevation, gentleness, and affectionate reverence for every soul 
that came in contact with it. If Pusey ever shows himself im- 
patient in any of these letters, it is when he is meeting the diffi- 
culties of some one whose religion is taking the form of being 
anti-somebody-else’s religion, or discussing the scandal made in 
the Church by younger men who were imperilling great matters 
of peace and charity by forcing unimportant points of ritual or 
discipline upon unprepared congregations. 








STANFORD’S “ EUROPE.” 


Of the new issue of “Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel” (E. Stanford) we have received Europe, Vol. L., 
Countries of the Mainland, by George G. Chisholm, M.A. (15s.) 
The book is in a large measure new, Mr. Chisholm having 
brought up to date his previous work, and Mr. J. T. Bealby 
having contributed chapters on the Siberian and Balkan Penin- 
sula and Roumania. The introduction, which describes the out- 
lines, contour, and general physical aspect of the continent and 
its adjacent islands, is followed by a chapter on Italy, which is 
substantially, though not chronologically, entitled to the first 
place. South-Eastern Europe with its five divisions—Greece, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina—comes next, and then in succession Spain and Portugal, 
I‘rance, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and Russia. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Scandinavia and the British Isles 
remain to be treated. Mr, Chisholm is, we are inclined te think, 
more successful in dealing with physical than with ethical and 
political matters. In speaking of Austria-Hungary, for instance, 
there is an ominous indication of Anti-Semitism, thouzh, on the 
other hand, what he says of Spain does not indicate any sympathy 
with the clericalisem with which that way of thinking is closely 
allied. The maps are very good, and some of tiem aro par- 
ticularly interesting. The*‘‘ Volcanic Region of Central France,” 
“« Navigable Waterways of France,” ““Same of Germany,” and 
“Material Map of Italy” may be mentioned. Every conntry 
ought, we think, to have its own geological map; that which 
serves for the whole of Europe is necessarily on too smal! a scale 
to be of much use.—~One of the subjects of the voluma just 
mentioned is treated in detail and scientifically, with an exten- 
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sion to the whole earth, in Races of Man, by J. Deniker, Sc.D. 
{W. Scott, 6s.), a volume of “The Contemporary Science Series,” 
and described as “an Outline of Anthropology and Ethnology.” 
In anthropology, certainly, science has removed us a long way 
from the definiteness with which in uninstructed days we used 
to map out the divisions of the human race. Dr. Veniker is 
manifestly content to accumulate facts; to ethnological theories 
he is distinctly averse. Even the controversy between the mono- 
genists and polygenists seems to be insoluble; “we are confined 
to hypothesis without a single positive fact for its solution.” 
The most obvious test, fertility between different groups, has 
never been, and probably never will be, really applied. ‘ Almost all 
the facts,” says our author, “are borrowed from cross-breeding 
between the whites and other races. No one has ever tried cross- 
breeding between the Australians and Lapps, etc.” Of the 
existence of a tailed race he is distinctly incredulous. The 
biped attitude is inconsistent with the tail, though, of course, 
individuals now and then are found who simulate this pheno- 
menon. And there are some tribes which have a tail-like append- 
age as part of their full dress. The illustrations are numerous, 
well executed, and very interesting. A table of comparative 
heights in Appendix i. shows a variation from 4ft. 5in. among 
the Akkas in the Monbutto country to 5 ft. 10 in. among “ Scotch 
agriculturists of Galloway”: the “inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom” stand seventh from the maximum with an average of 
5 ft. 7} in. 








HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GALATIANS. 
Historical Commentary on the Galatians. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.)—The main purpose of 
this volume is to give an elaborate exposition of the author's 
“South Galatian” theory. We may briefly explain that there is 
a serious controversy among divines as to the locality of the 
“Galatians” to whom the Epistle was addressed. Some hold 
that it was North Galatia, a comparatively barbarous region ; 
others, of whom Professor Ramsay is the chief representative, 
that it was South Galatia, where, indeed, the cities of Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe are to be found. The latter party has on its 
side the great argument that the Galatian localities actually 
mentioned in the Acts are in the South; the former can claim 
the great authority of Bishop Lightfoot, diminished, however, by 
the fact, urged with considerable force by Professor Ramsay, that 
if he had at the time the information that was available later on 
he would have changed his opinion. The question is of consider- 
able importance, but the heat with which it has heen debated is 
ludicrous, or would be if it were not so painful. In this volume 
Professor Ramsay devotes much space to a thorough examination 
of all that is known of North Galatia. He seeks to show that all 
the evidence tends to negative the North Galatian theory. Sub- 
sidiary questions arise as to the precise meaning of St. Luke’s 
expressions in describing St. Paul’s journeys. In Acts xvi. 6 he 
says that he traversed r)v @puyiav xa) Padariniy xopay ; in xviii. 23 
the term is thy Tadatixiy xdpayv nal Spvyiav. We cannot pretend 
to analyse the argument; it is enough to say that Professor 
Ramsay, who has the immense advantage of being a scholar of 
the field as well as of the study, seems to hold the stronger 
position. There are, of course, other matters dealt with in this 
book, the general outcome of which is certainly greatly to 
illuminate the Epistle. We see that Professor Ramsay rejects 
the (in the margin) meaning given by the revisers to amo 
xédovras in Galatians v.12. One would gladly agree with him, for 
the expression is undignified, to say the least. The word is used 
in this sense in the Septuagint (Deuteronomy xxiii. 1), and Paul 
could hardly have: forgotten this. Commentary on St, Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Herbert G. Miller, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Son. 12s.)— Mr. Miller has taken, it is 
evident, much pains with this volume. His commentary is rich 
in illustration and suggestion. When it deals with the practical 
sections, it is, we think, especially valuable. We may mention 
the copious illustration, by example of the Apostolic advice, uniels 
iuas amatrdtw Kevots Adyois. But his guidance is not, we think, to be 
trusted implicitly. Surely it is somewhat extravagant to see in 
1. i. a claim on the part of the Apostle ‘that he is the privy to 
the innermost secrets of the Deity.”” This is to be inferred, we 
are given to understand, from the fact that he ascribes himself 
as dmdéocro\os Xpiorod “Inoov Sia OeAzjuatos Oeov. The words are 
his credentials. It is in right of them that he addresses the 
Churches, but to put all this weight on them is quite unwarrant- 
able. How do they differ from the customary suffix used by an 
Archbishop,—* Divina Providentta”? We do not, again, see the 
advantage of the note about the names of our Lord. -We are told 
that it is “most inconsistent with feelings of reverent gratitude” 
to use the name Jesus simply. We question, also, the statement 
that in the Epistles this name is never used alone, “ except where 





the humanity alone is heing for a momen 

upon.” Is it so, for instance, in Philippians Pete. ets 
name of Jesus every knee should bow”? fr H at the 
Moule paraphrases this (“Cambridge Greek Testan c.@ 
“That before the revealed majesty of the glorified le est 
creation should bow.” It seems to us that Mr se 
however excellent his intention, is laying here . ane 
burden on the Christian conscience. Hag he ref i 
what a number of hymns he is condemning? [py ween 
Ancient and Modern” sixteen are specially designed for — 
Holy Communion. Five of these use the name by itself we “ 
them “ Alleluia, Sing to Jesus,” being as frequently mi. : 
any. We observe that while Mr. Miller accepts the theory the 
the Epistle was an encyclical addressed to various churches . 
Asia, he more than once points out something that mein 
specially applicable to Ephesus. Such is the note on nea 
and that for TéKya pices dpyijs. ” 








THE LAND OF CONTRASTS, 
The Land of Contrasts. By James Fullarton Muirhead (Toh 

, : rs a a 
Lane. 63.)—‘‘A Briton’s View of his American Kin” is mos 
entertaining and interesting, and we owe a heavy debt to Mn 
Muirhead for his very able and dispassionate survey of America an 
the Americans. The ordinary Englishman’s outlook is 80 narrow 
that it is only by comparison he may learn his faults, and wa 
look on The Land of Contrasts as actually more valuable for the 
English faults it points out, than the very keen agd “good. 
humoured appreciation of American excellences and inconsis. 
tencies it shows. The inconsistencies, or rather, contrasts, of 
American life, for they are not inconsistencies really, as they are 
naturally the outcome of wealth and civilisation on a peopl who 
are still in the “roughing-it” stage, are very remarlable ty 
Inglish senses. The freedom of the American girl is strongly 
insisted on by Mr. Muirhead; on her marriage, however, wa 
have always understood that her relative status in England 
and America is very different. Nevertheless, there can ba 
no doubt that the woman in America lives on a higher plang 
than she does in England, and that for much of this @ifference 
the rigid lines of caste are responsible. American children, 
American sports, and American journalism are also on a different 
and lower level than in England,—here we have the democratic 
spirit, which is no respecter of persons, and the resultarit lack of 
self-control. But the best American spirit, as Mr. Muirhesd 
insists, is strongly averse to American football and the “ Yellow 
Journals,” and the style of play at some games caused somethiag 
like a burst of indignation from some organs of the Press, while 
the American as a rule makes haste to disclaim any participation 
in the “ Yellow Journals.” We cannot, indeed, afford to throw 
stones in the matter of evening journalism; a period of tm 
years has witnessed a marked degeneration in the tone of many 
English papers, both as to what constitutes accuracy of facts aud 
privacy of personal life. One factor of ‘American feeling Mr, 
Muirhead seems to have ignored, the extreme sensitiveness to 
criticism ot the American as compared with that of the’ English. 
man, whose blatant conceit doubtless case-hardens him’ never 
theless, in his daily life the American undergoes a hard schooling 
and bears and administers many hard knocks, so that we can 
only suppose this “ touchiness ” to be due to an equal conceit, with 
a worthy consciousness of shortcomings which the Englishman, 
one is sorry to admit, is too blind to allow. 





CANADA. 

The Story of the Nations: Canada. By J. G. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.)—One of the most interesting chaptere 
of nineteenth-century history is that of the development of 
Eastern Canada and the rise of an alien population to be subjects 
of which any Crown might be proud. We allude, of course, to 
the French Canadians. There were many troublous days after 
that great fight on the Heights of Abraham before the union 
could be accomplished. The French Canadians held to privileges 
with the tenacity of a vigorous and essentially religious race, 
but in one way or another they worked their way onwards, what 
with representative government and general federation, to the 
Dominion of to-day. How it was accomplished, with no more 
misunderstandings than the first fifty years of the century saw, 
no one can tell, for we sent to Canada, as we have sent to 
other Colonies, the most ignorant and narrow-minded of 
common-sense or presence of mind in emergencies. Yet 
the country survived all these dangers, a fact due to some 
strong strain of trust and loyalty and some peculiar reason 
ableness in the “habitants” who otherwise retain all the 








characteristics of the land of their ancestry. The history of 
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et to be written; so far it is too short to 


ten has y' j 
on but its wealth will soon rival that of the 
temp) got Mr. Bourinot, though not neglecting the 


pastern P: Oe Dominion, is naturally mostly concerned with 
westerD - rovinces and Ontario, and though he himself 
the —, mh back to France, he discusses the repre- 
must trace his cles and the outbreaks of misguided patriots as 


j ug; 7 : 
sentative str if he were an arbitrator from Timbuctoo. Surely 


impartially om striking example of what a just and liberal 
be is a ws can effect than the people he describes. If he is to 
ae the race he represents have found a home where 
* pret oe and possess a greater freedom and independence 
they 


than the Republic can give them. 














and the Foundation of the German Empire. By James 
eadlam. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—Mr. Headlam 

‘ag but does not worship his hero. His estimate, indeed, 
nc us singularly judicious and candid. It may seem strange, 
= s, that an English writer should be quite so dispassionate, 
” Bismarck’s attitude to this country was very peculiar. He 
yas hostile, not from dislike, for he greatly admired the national 
character, but because he thought it to the interest of Germany 
that England should be weakened and depressed. Apart from our 
guferance from the author in the point of view, we have nothing 
ut praise for the book. Bismarck’s faults are not glossed over. 
The unscrupulous methods which he used in dealing with 
antagonists, personal, political, or national, are plainly stated. 
Hic diplomacy shrank from nothing. He had no political con- 
sience, He set-himself, for instance, to crush Polish hopes, and 
‘a aie Germany follow his lead, even against its sentiment, if not 
azainst its conviction. He would use any weapon to upset an 
satagoist. He resented personal attacks quite as much as does 
the present Kaiser, and punished them in the same way. But 
‘hough he had no mercy on opponents, he had a great pity for 
the poor. That the demos should govern seemed intolerable, but 
he had the strongest wish that the demos should be happy. He 
vas thoroughly in earnest, for instance, in his anxiety to bring 
about a system of old-age pensions. And, as his biographer re- 
marks, in the field of legislation, which was strange to him, he 
was very rash. In diplomacy and foreign politics all his indis- 
cretions were calculated. 


Bismarck 
Wycliffe H 





The Lethers of Ciccro. Translated into English by Evelyn 8, 
Sbuckburgh, M.A. Vols. I.and II. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s.)— 
Mr, Shuckburgh has given us here an instalment of a most 
serviceable work. ‘I'he time for a new translation of the “ Letters” 
hadquitecome, ‘The originals have lately been edited with a 
careand a fulness of knowledge which had never been applied 
tothem before. ‘I'he edition of Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser has 
been appreciated on more than one occasion by the Spectator. It 
now finds its complement in Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation, itself 
a very considerable advance on anything that had been done 
before in this line. No one would wish to speak disrespectfully 
of Melmoth’s version. And there have been translations of por- 
tions of the correspondence which, as far as they went, left 
nothing to be desired. Still, there was ample room for the work 
of which we have now the earlier half. Some letters have been 
discovered since Melmoth’s time—his translation was published 
nearly a century and a half ago—the chronological order has 
been more definitely fixed, and there are historical questions on 
which some light has been thrown. As for the value and interest 
of the orrespondence nothing need.be said. There is simply 
nothing like it in the world. We hope to return to Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s book when it shall bave reached completion. Meanwhile, 
we may Say—though, indeed, the translator’s reputation for work 
slready done in the same line makes it almost superfluous—that it 
will be found adequate in point of scholarship, and eminently 
readable, 


The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria. Translated by 
Hora¢e White, LL.D. 2 vols. (Bell and Sons. 12s.)—Probably 
few readers of Roman history know how much they owe to Appian. 
He is, for instance, the sole authority for the narrative of the 
third Punic War. He does not, indeed, rank very high as an 
historian ; where he differs from contemporary or nearly contem- 
porary writers he is not to be trusted. But his books are of 
considerable value, and sometimes they are interesting. Anyhow, 
Dr. White has done good service in giving this rendering of him, 
% piece of fluent easy English. He has also taken pains in 
Matters which translators are sometimes disposed to pass over. 
He has made himself acquainted with what scholars have already 
done for Appiaa. This has been, for the most part, the work of 
Getman scholars, though Dr. White had a predecessor in two 
English translafers, one who is known by the initials “ W. B.” 





in 1578, the other John Davies in 1678. Davies’s translation has 
not the merit of the early English work of this kind. He was 
one of the hack-writers employed by the booksellers in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. Dryden put his name to 
some of their work, and it does him little credit. We must 
acknowledge the excellent services which Messrs. Bell are doing 
in this line. The “ Bohn’s Classical Library” of fifty years ago 
was a very different affair from the series of classical transla- 
tions which have taken its place. 


History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Lévy-Brubl. 
With Portraits. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 12s.) —We welcome 
Miss Coblence’s translation of M. Lévy-Bruhl’s popular history 
of French philosophy, for, to the best of our knowledge, no work 
of the same nature exists in our language. It is popular in its 
style, a history of philosophers rather than philosophies, but its 
summaries are clear, and it includes every thinker of note from 
Descartes to Taine. Its comprehensiveness is indeed a commen- 
tary on the nature of French speculation. A German would 
deny the name of philosopher to Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
most of the Encyclopedists, and, possibly, Renan; but they all 
typify phases in French thought, and M. Lévy-Bruhl is prepared 
to classify them. This popular appeal is characteristic of all the 
most famous French philosophies, a mixed mode of thought, 
which had not the pure speculative ardour, but was prone to point 
a moral. The author has done justice to this very human aspect ; 
but he is equally good in his treatment of philosophers pure and 
simple, like Descartes, Malebranche, Cousin, and ‘Taine in his 
early years. ‘lhe book is illustrated with twenty-three excellent 
portraits. 


Boy Life on the Prairie. By Hamlin Garland. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Garland has known and loved the prairie in his younger 
days; this is evident from the close observation of the bird life 
and the games and holidays which formed so important a feature 
in the monotonous routine of prairie-farming. The story of the 
young Stewarts’ boyhood in Iowa is really a fine piece of realism, 
with all the best of the farming element and just enough of the 
shade to make the picture in proportion. A young fellow could 
desire no better guide to the work of a farm, for Mr. Garland 
details the ploughing, seeding, haying, harvesting, and the 
various “chores” of the day. Yet for all this he has not 
neglected the poetical and picturesque aspect of the prairie in the 
early days, the sights and sounds and the magnificent air like 
champagne, which, we believe, with the feeling of space, is what 
makes the life tolerable. For the feeling of monotony can be read 
between the lines and even in them, and now in settled districts 
the disappearance of game has scarcely been compensated by the 
increase of luxury. The larger illustrations are good. Wecan 
recommend this book to boys, for it is true to life and it has a 
good moral. 


A New Ride to Khiva. By Robert L. Jefferson. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Many people declared that it was impossible to ride 
a bicycle to Khiva. That, Mr. Jefferson tells us, was “the real 
reason” why he went. As a matter of fact the many were right. 
When our traveller left ‘‘ Fort No. 1” to cross the Kizil Kum 
desert he had to hire some camels, one of which carried his cycls 
and the others his stores, while he rode a pony. This was to 
cross a marsh. ‘hen came some hard sand; then again three or 
four miles of such soil that the camel had to be called in again. 
Still, the traveller and his machine got to their destination some- 
how, and everybody ought to be glad he went, for he has written 
a really amusing book about his adventures and experiences. His 
account is not tempting; the Russian peasantry were miserable ; 
the officials overbearing; and the Kerghiz and Turcomans 
savages. But one thing was manifest; the Russian government 
of the nomad tribes is highly effective. A single policeman, 
with the brass plate which symbolises the Imperial power, 
sufficed to overawe a troop of savages. They obeyed him as the 
van-drivers and cabmen obey the beneficent despots who regulate 
the traffic of London. 





Of the “ Books on Egypt and Chaldaea” (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net), the third volume is Easy Lessons in Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, by E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. Dr. Wallis Budge 
is an expert in all Egyptian matters, and this little volume, of 
about two hundred and fifty pages, is a serviceable guide to 
the very interesting subject with which it deals. The first chapter 
describes the varieties of Egyptian writing from the oldest form 
of hieroglyphic down to the Demotic style. Chap. 2 is given to 
the processes by which the decipherment of hieroglyphics was 
worked ouf. ‘T'hen we get to the Egyptian alphabet. An illus- 
trative extract is given from “The Tale of the Two Brothers.” 
Then comes what we may call a vocabulary, arranged in the way 
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that the system makes necessary, not alphabetically, but under 
subjects. “Man” comes first, with as many as one hundred and 
thirty-seven modifications, all of them ideas which the figure of a 
man is capable of expressing. 


Desiderius Erasmus. By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D. (G. P- 
Putnam’s Sons. 6Gs.)—Dr. Emerton, who professes Ecclesiastical 
History at Harvard, judiciously defends himself against the 
probable objection to this inclusion of Erasmus among the 
“ Heroes of the Reformation.” He was not a hero, and he was 
not a friend to the Reformation. But his position is defined per 
zontraria, as it were. ‘he non-heroism of Erasmus (which does 
not by any means imply that he was a coward) and his attitude 
towards Luther must be fully understood if we are to understand 
the man. We might say that he was born out of due time. If 
he had lived in the period of the counter-Reformation he might 
have given to that movement a much-needed impulse towards 
light and culture. If he could have been post-dated by half a 
century even and taken part in the Council of Trent, the fatal 
mistakes which, often from sheer ignorance, that Council made 
might have been avoided. Dr. Emerton’s book will be found a 
very careful and intelligent piece of work. 

The Life of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Collingwood published a book on “ The Life 
and Work of John Ruskin” seven years ago; he now reproduces 
it in a different form and with many changes. We do not like to 
see these premature biographies. And there are few cases where 
they would be more unseasonable than in Mr. Ruskin’s. Still, 
here is the book, well done, doubtless, in its way, for any who 
may desire to read it. 
is more than we should like to say, but they will certainly never 
tind it dull. 





The Unpublished Legends of Virgil. 
Leland. (Elliot Stock. 6s.)—Virgil appears in these legends in 





Whether they will find it always judicious | 


Collected by Charles Godfrey | 


his well-known character of a magician, benevolent, with a taste | 


Some of the stories are variants of well- 
And, we will take leave to say, some had | 


for harmless fun. 
known folk-lore tales. 
hetter have remained unpublished. 
indicates much research and painstaking on the part of Mr, 
Leland, would have been the better for a little revision. 








Altogether the book, which | 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 
ABBOTSHOLME (1889 - 1899), Ten. Years’ 


Work in an Educational Laboratory. By CECIL REDDIE. The History of 
the Organisation of Abbotsholme, Rocester, a Normal Tertiary School for 
English Boys. With 30 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Portraits, large crown 
Svo, buckram ries 10s. 6d. net. 

THE TIMES.—* Scattered about Dr. Reddie’s discursive pages are many shrewd 
reflections and suggestions which may put new ideas into the heads of school- 
ruasters who think that they have nothing new to learn.” 

PALL MALL GAZLTTE.—* We rather fancy the old system of education will 

not fall at all, but rather evolve in the direction in which Dr. Reddie is working.” 
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ND 


bined movements to clear the Boers out of the South-EKast 
angle of the Free State. All we know at present is that this 
great strategic tour de force, for such it is, is proceeding 
smootbly, and that already a good. deal has been accom- 


It is also said that they support annexation, while Mr. Sauer 
and Dr. Te Water are strongly opposed toit. Those gentlemen 
are, of course, as much entitled to their own opinions as any 
other citizens of the British Empire, but they are strangely 


- plished. The investment of Wepener is over, the Boers having | deluded if they really think any course but the inclusion of 
+t him: been forced to retreat at full speed. The Bloemfontein | the Republics within the Empire is now possible. That 
mane Waterworks have been reoccupied, Israel’s Poort, a place | question is finally settled. We may add to these items 
a to the east of the Waterworks, has been carried by a well- | the very remarkable fact that the pumping-station at the 
ucidity arranged turning movement, and the plateau of Thaban’chu | Bloemfontein Waterworks was not seriously injared because 
led br has been cleared of the enemy,—these last by General Ian | some of the chief burghers with the force in possession were 
— Hawmilton’s command. At the same time Dewetsdorp has | shareholders in the Waterworks company, and did not want 
hat of been occupied by General French. Meantime the Boers are | to decrease the next dividend. That is more than a triumph 
a reported to be retreating as fast as they can to Ladybrand. | for the joint-stock principle. It shows that the Boers, though 
M It remains to be seen whether we shall be able to capture any | they will fight hard, have no sort of notion of laying their 
part of their force. That is, of course, greatly to be desired, | whole country waste and then dying on the ruins. 
, but even if we do not succeed it must not be imagined ———— 
"8 that Lord Roberts’s operations have proved a failure. On We have dealt elsewhere at length with the German 
deny the contrary, the mere clearing of the ground will have been Emperor’s message to the Daily Express, the new halfpenny 
= a great, though unsensational, success. Remember that even | London morning newspaper—a paper which, we may add, 
ry Boers cannot move as fast as they have been moving in the | geems full of promise—and we will only say here that the 
ao last few days without a wear and tear of horseflesh which is message is in no sense overdone or exaggerated, but very 
most serious. And the Boers cannot get remounts. fairly represents the wish of the average Englishman as to 
. —— relations with Germany. He wants to be on as friendly 
Ie From the rest of the seat of war there is little news of any | terms as possible with Germany, but not to be entangled in 
moment, except that contained in a telegram from Lord | an alliance of any kind, or to let friendship for Germany 
™ Roberts, dated April 25th, which records that there was | mean hostility to either France or Russia. In connection 
the “good news” from Mafeking up till April 10th. There can- | with the message may be taken the series of facts as to the 
oy not, we fear, beany doubt that Mafeking is hard pressed, and | extraordinary progress of Germany contained in the Report of 
is beginning to suffer greatly, but the garrison say they can | Mr. Gastrell, our Commercial Attaché at Berlin. Take one 
| hold out till the middle of May, and by that date Lord Roberts | example which he gives. The national income of Prussia in 
. has promised to relieve tbem, and Lord Roberts is a man who | 1880 was £40,000,000, now it is £120,000,000. Specially note- 
has a knack of fulfilling his promises, especially in the matter worthy are Mr. Gastrell’s remarks upon the expansion of the 
of bringing relief to those in peril,—witness Kandahar, Kim- | German mercantile marine. ‘A recent official calculation 
ll berley,andnow Wepener. Lord Roberts, who is most honour- | states that at least 70 per cent. of all German commerce is 
ity ably careful in anything which approaches to an accusa- | now carried by sea. Moreover, in actual tonnage German 








tion against his enemy, ends his telegram as to Mafeking 
with the statement: ‘“‘The Boers captured several native 
women trying to escape from Mafeking, but (these) were 
turned back after having been stripped and sjambokked.” The 
massacre of thirty-two natives before Mateking previously 
reported has not been denied, but we will not dwell upon it 





shipping now stands second in the world, with 1,594,596 
tons, and its steam tonnage in 1899 was about ten times 
as great as that of 1872. During the last twenty-five 
years the relative proportion of the mercantile marine of 
Germany to that of the whole world has risen from about 5 
to over 8 per cent.” No wonder Germany is determined to 
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build a Fleet large enough to protect that commerce, and | as Guzerat and the principalities of Rajpootana, the residuum 
tom 


dreams of some day obtaining the command of the sea,—that | is perishing in thousands, the mortality 


abridgment or epitome of empire, as Bacon described it. 


The discussion upon the German Navy Bill was resumed | deputed to report, describes horrible scenes which h 
in the Budget Committee on Wednesday, and it is evident | and adds, what we are all so apt to forget, 
that the rural electors have sharply warned their repre- | animals being dead of hunger, the people c 
sentatives that they dislike the proposal. Member after; by yoking themselves and their wives to t 
Member rose to say that the Bill was wholly opposed to | the State to feed the animals is impossible, 


| ; among male chi 
being especially heavy. The fathers do most for the a - 


in hopes of marriage gifts. Mr. Smeaton, who was special] 

e has son 
that all draught 
an only cultivate 
he ploughs. For 
as the necessary 


agrarian interests, as the new men-of-war would protect a | amount of forage could neither be collected nor moved, by 
great foreign trade in corn to the disadvantage of the home |} large assistance ought to be given towards replacing the 
producer, and would, moreover, make a severe drain upon the | animals, none of which, remember, have been eaten, Por 
labour of the country districts, already thinned by the rush | tunately, the rains are nearly due, but if they do not come 
of population to the towns. They demanded, therefore, | God help Central India, for the help of man will be in vain 
definite assurances that when the commercial treaties expired | Even as it is the final report on the effect of the famine ‘ 


there should be further protection. The Government tem- 


Guzerat will be an awful document. The population have 


porised, fearing that if they yield the Socialist classes will | it is believed, suffered more than this country suffered in the 
accuse them, as Herr Richter does already, of paying for an | “ Black Death.” 


increased Navy out of a new tax on bread, but they were told 
that they must be explicit. Even the Clerical speakers who 
come from the manufacturing Rhineland insisted that there 
must be further protection, and it is probable that the 
Emperor will give way, though with bitterness, as he likes to 
be thought the Kaiser of the poor. The severance between 
classes will be greatly increased by a new tax upon bread, 
and so will the cost of provisioning the Army. 


M. Méline, Conservative Republican and Protectionist, 
delivered on Sunday a furious speech at Remiremont, m 
which he attacked the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet for having 
no policy except hostility to the Army and friendship 
for the advocates of Dreyfus. He denied absolutely that 
there was any military plot, and described the Govern- 
ment as a “petty and harassing tyranny” intended only 
to secure “reprisals” upon those who had assailed the 
Jew. He did not defend the Nationalists, but declared that 
the Government had created that party by refusing a general 
amnesty,—which, be it observed, would have included men 
like General Mercier. The speech, in fact, was a determined 
attempt to stir up tke slumbering ashes of the Anti-Semite 
agitation, and is regarded as proof that when the Exhibition 
is over the great faction fight will reeommence. It may, but 
the Exhibition will last till October, and in France the water 
runs so fast under the bridge that it is useless to predict. 
What seems certain is that every Deputy or Senator who can 
speak well, and is not a Minister, is an open or silent enemy 
of this Government, which, nevertheless, is successful at by- 
elections. The people appear to enjoy rather than to accept 
the furious words of the talkers, 


The quarrel between the United States and Turkey as to 
the indemnity promised for outrages to American missionaries 
is by no means settled yet. The Sultan cannot bear to pay 
the £20,000, and denies that he promised it; but he did, and 
Mr. Hay holds him to his promise. The Porte, as a con- 
ciliatory measure, has allowed the missionaries to reconstruct 
their buildings, but as they are to pay for them, and not Turkey, 
Washington is by no means content. Finally, the Sultan has 
requested the Americans to submit their claim with other 
similar claims by European Powers, but as the similar claims 
are never paid Mr. Hay does not perceive the sufficiency of 
the redress afforded. There will, therefore, be further un- 
pleasantness, the American Government having made up its 
mind; and the Sultan fearing that if he pays one creditor all 
the rest will come down on him. The dispute excites a 
curious amount of interest on the Continent, where diplo- 
matists point to it as evidence that America since the 
Spanish War has begun to interfere in Huropean politics. 
She will interfere, we may be sure of that, as she becomes 
great, but the Continent forgets that fifty years ago America 
threatened Austria with war for seizing refugees protected 
by the American flag. There would have been war indeed 
but that Nicholas I. asked Austria to yield rather than intro. 
duce “an unknown factor into the public life of Europe.” 


The accounts of the Indian famine are still heart-breaking. 
Not only have the numbers in receipt of relief risen to the 
unprecedented figure of five million three hundred thousand, 
but the fiction that the relief prevents actual death from 





We regret to record the death of the Duke of Argyll, who 
died at Inverary on Tuesday in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. He had been nearly sixty years in public life, and 
for forty-eight of them was regarded as of Cabinet rani 
though the only first-class post he ever held was that of 
Secretary of State for India. He was made Lord Privy Seal 
before he was thirty, and but for his independence of 
character might have held the highest offices in every 
Liberal Administration. He had, however, opinions of his 
own, disliked popular Radicalism as much as Old Toryism, 
and when once convinced could not help fighting, even if the 
adversaries were his own colleagues. He resigned in disgust 
when Mr. Gladstone brought in the Irish Land Act of 1881, 
and when the great Liberal announced himself a convert to 
Home-ruie the Duke finally quitted his party, and thence. 
forward was reckoned among Unionists. Though not a 
great orator, his lucid and definite speeches gave him great 
influence among the middle classes, and his opinion weighed 
heavily to the last both with the higher aristocracy and the 
Court, the Queen reckoning him among her most trusted 
friends. He was an able administrator of his vast though 
embarrassed property, and retained the deep respect of his 
clan, though they thought him, we believe, deficient in 
Highland feeling. 


The two grand characteristics of the Duke of Argyll 
which made him a personage as well as a great person were 
independence and definiteness of thought. He always made 
up his own mind separately, collected his own facts, and 
when once convinced took his own course, which pretty often 
was not that of his colleagues. No authority impressed him, 
and the voice of the people, which is to so many Whigs an 
ultimate law, was in his eyes only one of the forces to be 
reckoned with. If he differed in science from Darwin he 
said so, and if the majority were against him he attacked the 
majority with arguments in which there was often scorn, 
He knew himself to be better informed on many sub. 
jects than most of those opposed to him, and abhorred 
the kind of intellectual flaccidity which proposes as 
a compromise that two plus two shall be counted three 
and a half. Naturally, being so able and so separate, he 
irritated a great many people, who described him as a ducal 
dominie, but he was absolutely straightforward, disinterested, 
and patriotic. Men like him, with minds of their own, and 
rank sufficient to be sure of an audience, are growing scarce 
among us, and as they served as breeze in the brick their 
departure weakens the structure. The Dake’s books were 
just like his speeches, bold, definite, and clear, but they 
lack—as his speeches sometimes did not—the quality of per- 
suasiveness, They will not live, but he will, as an out 
standing figure of his time. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia have been visiting 
Moscow to pray in the ancient churches. The Czar appeurs 
to have been greatly moved by his religious exercises, and on 
Easter Day published a letter which be had addressed to the 
Grand Duke Sergius, Governor of Moscow. We have com- 
mented on this letter elsewhere, but it is so interesting that 
we subjoin its text. ‘The fervent wish of myself and the 
Tsaritsa Alexandra that we should be enabled to pass the 
Holy Week and the Festival of Festivals and to receive the 





starvation is abandoned. Inthe native States especially, such 





Holy Communion with our children in the sbadow of the 
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pe w, surrounded by the most sacred objects 
Kremlin ee through the grace of God, been fulfilled. 
— ~~ cradle of the autocracy, where saints repose un- 
eves “a amid the resting places of the crowned builders and 
pene of the Russian Empire, our prayers rise with 
bie ed strength to the Lord of Lords, and here a calm joy 
i +" soul in prayer. United with my people, I derive 
ue tine 4 to work for the welfare and fame of Russia, 
ee it affords me special joy to express to your Imperial 
Highness and, through you, to beloved Moscow the feelings 


which fill my ee eee ee 

The total losses—killed, wounded, and missing—during 
the war, as set forth in the last official list issued by the War 
Office, now stand at 18,383. This includes 4,009 officers and 
men missing or prisoners, but does not include 4,745 officers 
and men sent home sick or wounded. The actual deaths in 
the field are only 2,228, while 1,909 have died of disease, 
deaths due to that cause now averaging 40 per cent. of 
the aggregate mortality. The bright feature of these figures 
is the extraordinarily low death-rate from wounds, little more 
than 5 per cent. having succumbed to their injuries. It must 
also be remembered that out of the total wounded—9,659—a 
large number have recovered and have rejoined their regiments 


at the front. 


The Queen’s visit to Ireland, which has lasted just three 
weeks, ended on Thursday, when the Royal yacht was escorted 
across from Kingstown to Holyhead by the Channel Squadron 
indouble line. Her Majesty’s last words were that she “ was 
very sorry to leave Ireland,” and her departure was witnessed 
by large crowds, who sang “Auld Lang Syne” as the yacht 
left the harbour. The list of honours issued on the occasion 
is headed by the bestowal of baronetcies on the Lord 
Mayors of Dublin and Belfast, and knighthoods on the 
Mayors of Cork and Londonderry. The visit as a whole has 
proved @ very great success. It gave immense pleasure in 
Ireland, and also was clearly a real source of pleasure and 
satisfaction to the Queen. 








It is hardly necessary to say that the Queen’s message to 
the Irish people is full of tact, and, what is better, of kindly 
homan feeling, simply and touchingly expressed, for her 
Majesty’s messages always show those qualities. The Queen 
declares that during the three weeks “she has spent in this 
charming place she has been received by all ranks and creeds 
with an enthusiasm and an affection which cannot be sur- 
passed.” Each time she came before “ with her dear husband 
they were always kindly and warmly welcomed. But on this 
occasion, after a lapse of thirty-nine years, her reception has 
equalled that of her previous visits, and she carries away 
with her a most pleasant and affectionate memory of the 
time she has spent in Ireland.” The Queen also gives 
£1,000 to the Lord-Lieutenant to be spent on the poor of 
Dublin, and sends a message to the Lord Mayor that she 
wishes to give a cup to the Corporation of Dublin as a 
memento of her visit. That is all excellent, and we can hope 
that the gift of such a cup will become annual. 

We record with great regret the outbreak of a terrible fire at 
Ottawa, which is still raging as we write. The fire began in the 
immense lumber yards and sawmills, soon spread to the houses, 
and it is believed that the total loss in the capital and the 
adjacent city of Hull will be over £1,000,000, while two thousand 
families are homeless. The splendid public buildings of the 
Dominion have, we are glad to see, escaped. ‘The pressure on 
English purses just now is very heavy, but we trust, nay, we 
feel certain, that in spite of that a fund will be raised here to 
help the people of Ottawa in their distress. Canada may not 
actually need the money, but she must not miss the sympathy 

of which subscriptions will be the symbol. 





The imes correspondent in New York reports that the 
Repnblican State Convention at Massachusetts has adopted 
resolutions similar to those of the five States previously 
reported, urging the re-election of Mr. McKinley as President 
and the retention of the Philippines. This is most important, 
asin Massachusetts, if anywhere, was a victory for the anti- 
Imperialists to be expected. The action of the Convention, 


adds the Times correspondent, is decisive. “No State can 
now be named in which the Republican party is likely to 
Mr. 


hesitate to support Mr. McKinley or his policy.” 











McKinley has, we believe, the confidence of the country, and 
he deserves it, for in spite of a cautiousness so extreme that 
onlookers sometimes mistake it for timidity, he is a sound 
and prudent ruler,—a trustee in whose hands the nation’s in- 
terests are safe. 


A correspondent from Singapore sends us some interesting 
extracts from the Datch papers in the Netherlands Indies— 
the Batavia .Viewshlad and the Java Bodemexpressing the 
hopes of the Colonial Dutch for the creation in South Africa 
of a new Dutch Empire, of which Holland itself is to be the 
Fatherland and centre. ‘‘ What a future for our Fatherland, 
reader!” writes “ Alpha,” in the Batavia Viewsblad. “ What 
a prospect for our children, the possibility of becoming 
citizens of a State a hundred times greater than Holland, 
equally free, much healthier, more enterprising, more ener- 
getic, younger, smarter! What a rejuvenation for the ancient 
population of the Netherlands!...... The Hollander 
would then be able to rely on his own powers, his good 
qualities would there meet their due reward. He would not 
be there as he is here, a leech on the State for twenty or 
twenty-five years, and then idle in Holland on a pension, 
Were toe No! South Africa would be a second Father- 
land for the young Hollander; he would attach him- 
self lovingly to that country and remain there.” The 
writer in the Java paper, while resenting the significant 
advice of Dr. Delbriick that Holland should seek the protec- 
tion of the German Eagle to escape the violence of England, 
predicts that if the war turns out in favour of the Boers, the 
Afrikander Bond, in which the Republics find moral support, 
will take the fate of South Africa in their hands and consti- 
tute a United States of South Africa. As our correspondent 
points out, these aspirations are per se perfectly legitimate 
and honourable, but their declaration emphasises the obvious 
truth that “there can be no coincident existence of two 
political incompatibles.” 


At the public banquet given at Portsmouth on Tuesday to 
Captain Lambton and the officers and men of the ‘ Powerful,’ 
Sir George White paid a handsome tribute to the services of 
the Naval Brigade. Had it not been for their guns, the guns 
of the Boers would have been brought up to positions very 
much nearer to the defences of Ladysmith, and would have 
enormously embarrassed his powers of resistance and have 
enormously increased the mortality of the garrison. He fully 
endorsed what Captain Lambton had said as to the absence 
of sadness in the Ladysmith garrison, though he himself had 
one or two very sad nights after Nicholson’s Nek. There 
was anxiety, but their confidence was never shaken. “There 
are,” said Sir George, “instincts in our natures stronger than 
reason, and I could not bring myself to believe that the Ruler 
of the universe, who had ordained the centuries to succeed 
each other in ordered succession, would, after the dawn of 
the twentieth century, hurl that loyal, that self-helpful, and 
that progressive Colony of Natal into that seventeenth 
century of darkness and bigotry which is represented by 
Boer rule. Nor did I believe that I had before me so 
miserable a fate as to be the principal actor im a tragedy 
which would have caused such humiliation to my country- 
men and to that august lady whose long and prosperous 
reign has been the realisation of her name of victory, and 
who has united the name of England with Empire.” That is 
finely said, and helps us to understand how, under such a 
commander, the garrison of Ladysmith never lost heart. 


Rumours have been current all the week about disasters in 
Ashanti, but they are, we believe, almost entirely without 
foundation. A tribe, the Coomassis, is no doubt in insurrection, 
but they have not had the nerve to “rnsh” the capital, and Sir 
F. Hodgson, the Governor, who is shut up there, has received 
reinforcements. The subordinate chiefs remain faithful, and 
there is not a shadow of evidence for the story that the 
French are promoting disturbances and want Ashanti. They 
are sick of the territory they already have in West Africa. 
The whole affair has, in fact, been much exaggerated by the 
natural fears of local Europeans and loyal natives, who sce 
that the trained force in West Africa is inadequate to protect 
at once the coast ports, the river villages, the authorities, 
and the scattered miners who have begun searching for gold. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———E— 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


E are glad of the German Emperor’s message to 
this country conveyed through the columns of the 
Daily Ezpress—the enterprising new halfpenny paper, the 
first number of which appeared on Tuesday—because it 
seems to us to put the relations between Germany and 
England on just the right footing. There is no mention 
of alliance, or of anything that could be twisted into an 
appearance of aggression against, or unfriendliness to, 
other Powers, but merely the perfectly legitimate expres- 
sion of a desire for good relations between the two nations, 
—a desire in which we all can and do share, If the 
Emperor had talked about marching to a common goal 
or standing together to maintain common objects, we, 
and we believe also the mass of Englishmen, would have 
felt that it would be impossible to go so far. But, wisely, 
the Emperor not only says nothing of such things, but 
uses language which excludes the idea—the dangerous 
and impracticable idea—of Britain and Germany contra 
mundum. “Tell the British people,” says the Emperor, 
‘‘that my first hope now and always is the preservation 
of international peace ; my second, the consolidation and 
maintenance of good relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. Between those two nations no essential 
cause of difference exists, nor should one arise; between 
them there should be no rivalry other than friendly com- 
petition in furthering the economic and social progress of 
their peoples. 

If this is to be the tone and temper of our relations 
with Germany, no wise man will say a word against 
their development. To speak with perfect frankness, 
we have no desire for a political partnership, or even 
a close working agreement, with Germany, for many 
reasons. For example, we do not want to see an 
alliance or an understanding arrived at with Germany 
for the purpose of checking Russia in the Far East. 
As we have repeatedly said in these columns, we do 
not fear a Russian advance in those regions. In all prob- 
ability Russia will not get that position of domination 
and control in Pekin which it is alleged she is trying to 
obtain; but even if she were to be on the eve of obtaining 
it, our best policy would not be to fight her, but rather to 
take measures for strengthening our own position in those 
portions of the Chinese Empire which are within our 
“sphere of interest.” In a word, the notion of an alliance 


with Germany to check Russia is one fraught with the’ 


utmost danger. Either Germany would in the end refuse 
the obligation and leave us to face the music alone, or 
else we should have to pay a price for her co-operation 
out of all proportion to the value of the object aimed at. 
Again, we do not wish to see any understanding made 
with Germany which would in any way involve, we will 
not say hostility with France, but an endorsement of the 
attitude which Germany has taken up in regard to French 
aspirations in Alsace-Lorraine. Germany may be right in 
saying that under no circumstances will she even consider 
the retrocession of Lorraine, but we, at any rate, must 
not be held to have endorsed her view, or, as it were, 
to have guaranteed her refusal. We must not try to use 
Germany as an instrument for keeping down Russia’s Far- 
Eastern aspirations, and we must not be drawn into any 
position which looks like guaranteeing the perpetual loss 
of the Provinces. Equally must we avoid the blind 
endorsement in advarce, or the encouragement, of 
Germany’s aims and objects as a world-Power, for we 
do not know what those aims and objects really are. 
We only know that they exist, and that Germany, 
with the deliberation, the scientific foresight, and the 
perfection of organisation which mark the march of 
the new Empire, is preparing a Fleet of the most 
splendid proportions to carry out those aims and objects. 
All we can be sure of is that when that mighty in- 
strument of war is forged, it will not remain idle, 
but will be used, just as the German Army was em- 
ployed, ad majorem imperii gloriam. It may be, of 
course, that the naval battle-axe will be used in ways 
which will not concern us. On the other hand, it 
is conceivable that it may be directed against the 


and kin in America. There is obvious 

possibility of the German naval power 2 A 
the future in a way which America will consider 
so* contrary to her interests that she will at all ri ks 
forbid that use. In such a quarrel, however anxious to 
maintain good relations with Germany, our sympathj 
and more than our sympathies, must be with Rasen 
We cannot, in fact, possibly pledge ourselves to a gy 
of Germany which might involve the approval a. 
attempt to break down a policy—the Monroe doctrine : 
which we originally suggested in our own interests nie 
which we should now favour in the wider interests of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. But though we feel obliged to say this 
plainly, we experience no sort of jealousy in regard to the 
rise of Germany as a naval Power. As long as the 
German Navy is not used aggressively, its increase will 
inflict no injury upon us. We must be no more Jealous 
of that increase than we are of the growth of the 
German mercantile marine. 


There is yet another aspect of our relations with 
Germany to be considered. As we have said above we 
are anxious to remain at peace with all the world, and 
most anxious also to infringe in no way the rights of 
other Powers. Again, we desire to show no jealousy 
and no suspicion of our neighbours. But while we oucht 
to welcome the advances of any and every Power which 
offers us friendship, we ought to remember also the maxim 
of “a fair field and no favour.” We want to be friendly 
with all Powers who will be friendly with us, and should 
be most careful not to be led into supporting any one 
State to the injury or depression of others. At the 
present moment, Germany is undoubtedly the European 
Power most in the ascendant. That is per se right enough, 
and should in no way be regarded as a ground 
for trying to pull Germany down. At the same time, 
that ascendency need not and should not be stimu- 
lated by artificial support from us. If Germany 
is the best boat, let her win, but we must not,-in 
order to help her win, do anything which will take the 
wind out of the sails of her competitors. The historians 
are never tired of telling us that Cromwell made a great 
mistake in his foreign policy, because he stitnulated and 
artificially hastened the rising power of France by 
depressing that of Spain. Spain was still strong, but 
nevertheless a Power on the wane. France was rising. 
Cromwell got impatient with Spain, which, certainly 
took little trouble to attract him, and threw his weight 
on the side of the great State then in the making under 
Mazarin and the young Louis XIV. This greatly 
accelerated the fall of Spain and the rise of France. The 
result was not favourable to England. If the power of 
France had not been artificially stimulated, who knows 
but that we might have avoided the wars of William III. 
and of Marlborough ? Of course the analogy suggested 
is by no means perfect, but it is worth remem- 
bering by those who are sometimes tempted to 
act as if it were to England's interest to speed the rise 
of Germany and the declension of France. We would do 
nothing to injure Germany or to hold her back, and we 
would show no sort of jealousy of her progress, but at the 
same time we must remember that it is not our business 
to’smooth the road of her triumphal progress and to make 
her enemies ours. To beconcrete, we ought, while keeping 
on friendly terms with Germany, to take great pains to 
assure France that we have no intention of doing anything 
to injure her, and that we will share in no designs against 


our view, we are, as we said at the beginning of this 
article, delighted with the spirit of the German Emperor's 
telegram. It puts our relations with Germany, as we have 
said, on just the footing on which they ought to be,—those 
of genuine goodwill, but of goodwill untouched by any 
arviére pensce. We are, then, sincerely grateful to the 
German Emperor, and cannot refrain from expressing our 
admiration of the statesmanship he has shown in the 
matter. He evidently realises that the English people are 
willing to take up a certain relation towards Germany, 
but that beyond that they will not move. Possibly this 
relation is not so close as he desires, but like a wise man 
he recognises what is possible and accepts it. But having 
accepted it, that touch of genius and of political inspira- 
tion which belongs so rarely to Sovereigns, but which 





most dearly cherished aspirations of our own kith 





her unless she is unwise enough to attack us. That being . 


does belong to the German Emperor, comes into play, © 
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3 him to define the situation with perfect 


egg is, indeed, not too much to say that the 
acc ° 


thinks himself slighted, and attacks the Ministry with an 
invective that seems to outsiders dictated by personal 
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tives and refuses, since it possesses a veto, to allow to 
genius the necessary initiatory chance. France has pro- 
duced since 1871 a considerable number of “plain men” 
rather above than below the average in point of ability, 
but absolutely without what is called in literature, and 
should be called in politics, the “ note of distinction.” All 
careers are open, there are no prejudices of birth except 
against Jews, and “a competence ” is not in France the 
antecedent necessity to a politician which it is in England. 
There is, too, in France, or there is supposed to be, a 
certain readiness to recognise mental capacity, to Clear 
the way for it, and to expect from it benefits to the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, in twenty-nine years, nearly a 
whole generation, no man of the first class has been 
evolved, or has asserted himself, so as to acquire what a 
historian would regard as separate political rank. General 
de Galliffet is formidable from his nerve and his clearness 
of purpose, and his colleagues are very worthy and able 
men, but very few of their names are known outside 
France, and within it if they were overthrown, though 
there might be much feeling for the policies they repre- 
sent, they would personally not be missed. People wish 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet to continue governing, 
but it is not for the sake of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 
their opponents, their very names, if we except M. Ribot 
and M. Dérouléde, are unknown to Europe, and of 
these two, one is a second-rate administrator, and the 
other a fantastic seeker after notoriety as well as power. 


The second disappointment, though less perceptible, is 


’s telegram represents the common con-- 
nin regard to our relations with Germany. 
d such a piece of moral diagnosis, and to 
d it in words, is surely a most remarkable 
ortby of a great statesman, 





FRENCH STATESMEN. 


terest of a speech like the one which M. Méline 
don Sunday at Remiremont seems to us to 
not so much in what he said, though that has an 
as in the fresh evidence it affords that neither 
first results expected from the triumph of 
France has yet been realised. To one of 

have repeatedly alluded. It was fully 
by those who, like ourselves, regard 
ly as the greatest of experiments, that with 
d aristocracy both swept out of the path, 
France was certain to throw up men of genius. An 
intelligent people of thirty-seven millions must, it was 
thought, include many of rare and separate powers, and 
h men, “in the absence of prejudice,” would rapidly 
come forward in politics and be eagerly acknowledged. It 
has not proved so. Either the country is passing through 
ycle of mental infertility such as has occurred in many 
ies, or democracy dislikes mind in its representa- 


hate. He does not hesitate, for example, to try to relight 
the passions raised by the Dreyfus case, which seemed to 
be dying down, and accuses the Cabinet of having for motive 
the protection of Dreyfus and his friends, and of be- 
having infamously to all general officers. ‘“ Nationalism,” 
with its desire for a saviour, says M. Méline, has been born 
of the “ persecution” carried on by the present Govern- 
ment, which thereby fosters not fraternity, but the “fierce 
and sectarian Socialism, that revolutionary Collectivism 
which dreams only of extermination and spoliation, which 
makes a dogma of the conflict of classes, that is to say of 
civil war, which knows only how to destroy and is in- 
capable of organising, which retards rather than hastens 
on the emancipation of the working class, and whieh, if 
ever it were to triumph, would reduce the working 
man to slavery.” This of a Government whicn has 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, a calm Whig, as its head, and 
General de Galliffet as its bulwark and support. Yet 
M. Meline is the head of a great party, that of the Pro. 
tectionists, considers himself a champion of the Conserva- 
tive Republic, and in the opinion of a shrewd observer 
like M. de Blowitz may end by making himself for a time 
master of France. We question it, believing that the 
electors, as they show at all by-elections, are content so 
long as the Republic is in strong hands, and that they 
can be attracted only by a conqueror or a man of genius; 
but we believe that, as his speeches prove, there is in 
France as yet no reconciliation. The cleavages between 
the parties are as deep as ever, and any one who seeks 
power has only to attack opponents with sufficient viru- 
lence to be at once hailed as a statesman and a leader. 


Fortunately a truce of six months has been une 
officially proclaimed. There seems to be: no doubt that, 
whatever foreign nations may do, the people of France 
itself are greatly attracted by the Exhibition, that every 
man who can afford the journey intends to visit Paris, 
and that Paris in consequence will for the time be abnor- 
mally happy and good-humoured. It loves profit almost 
as much asexcitement. With Paris thus tranquillised, the 
Army in the strong hands of General de Galliffet, and the 
silent peasantry steadily returning Radicals, the National. 
ists must perforce await a better opportunity. It is, 
however, well to remember that the furnace fires are 
only damped down, that men like M. Méline still think 
it possible to overthrow the Cabinet, and that this Cabinet, 
which seems to Englishmen so estimable, is regarded by 
its enemies on the spot as one of the most detestable 
which has ever held power. They will not be conciliated 
by a period of waiting, and when they move they will be 
led by men who, partly from genuine political passion and 
partly from wounded amour propre, will strike as 
unscrupulously and as hard as if they actually believed 
those in possession of power to be treacherous to France. 
Perhaps they do. It seems incredible, but as there are 
Americans who sincerely believe that the British are 
hostile to them in the interests of a gold currency, so 


stilla grave one. Lt was hoped that with the disappear- 


ance of a Court and an aristocracy of any kind the | there are Frenchmen who are assured that their Govern- 
personal ambitions, jealousies, and intrigues which have | ment, for unrevealed reasons and in unknown ways, plays 


made up so much of the history of France would, at | steadily the foreigners’ game. 
give it fair play, tells them that the charge is absurd, but 


least in great measure, disappear. There could, it was 


Their reason, when they 


said, be no favourites, or cliques, or proscriptions of | what with prejudice, disappointment, and the kind of 
individuals under a Republic. The enormous weight of | colossal ignorance which enables a grave French officer to 


the democracy would crush such evils out, parties would 


state as his deliberate opinion that the British are wilfully 


be pulverised, and men would be compelled, as it were | causing famine in India, a kind of passion of credulity is 


by unconscious selection from below, to think only of the | born in them which seems to have no limit. 


Imagine a 


country and its interests. Again it has not proved so. | man like M. Méline declaring publicly that the present 
The castes were never more bitter, the classes never | Government of France has for the motive of all its policy 


more divided, the parties never more incapable of fusion. | “‘ vengeance for the verdict delivered at Rennes.” 


The well-to-do and the masses are taking opposite sides 
even about a thing like the great Exhibition. The 
Reactionaries and the Radicals so hate one another that 


the admission of M. Millerand into the Cabinet is de- S 


nounced, gravely denounced, as “‘a great political crime.” In 


the terrible Dreyfus affair the Army and the civil power | common just now. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S POSITION. 


PECULATIONS as to the exact nature of Lord 
Rosebery’s position in our political life are very 
And they are very natural. 


A con- 


arrived within measurable distance of actual civil war.| siderable portion of the public have a great belief in 
The personal pretensions are exaggerated, and are | Lord Rosebery’s ability and insight, and faith in his 
marked not only by the conceit of those who press them, | views especially as to foreign affairs, but they want to 





but by an intensity of desire to remove or discredit 
rivals which can hardly be matched from any similar 
period of French history. Frenchmen of to-day are only 
enthusiastic in their hatrcds, M. Méline, for example, 





know how he stands, and who are the men with whom he 
may be expected to act in the future. This general 
expectation must sooner or later have the effect of making 








Lord Rosebery declare himself However unwilling he 
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may be to commit himself—and it is one of his chief 
characteristics, and a not unnatural one, to dislike com- 
mitting himself—his keen power of political diagnosis will, 
we feel sure, convince him before long he must either 
take up a more well-defined attitude, or else lose a con- 
siderable part of his hold on the country. He will see 
that he cannot hold himself back indefinitely without. 
ereating a sense of weakness and uncertainty which would 
greatly impair his influence and his usefulness. Two 
lines of action are open to Lord Rosebery, and upon the 
wisdom of his choice between them his future must 
depend. One course is to stand outside all party com- 
binations while yet remaining in public and political life. 
The other course is to return to his former political 
allegiance, and to strive his best to reform the Liberal 
party on the lines which he regards as soundest and best. 
It is our desire to consider which of these will conduce 
more to the public interest, and to the interest also of 
the statesman with whose actions we are dealing. 


No one who has read Lord Rosebery’s recent speeches 
or watched the development of his ideas during the last 
two years can doubt that he has recently been greatly 
attracted towards the first of these courses,—towards, that 
is, trying to fill the position of a Chatham, the great 
political leader who stands outside and above all mere 
party combivations, and who is willing when and if the 
country calls him to serve and save the State irrespective 
of the ordinary political ties. In other words, it is evident 
that the notion of acting as a sort of saviour of society— 
on quiet English lines, of course, and not in the revolu- 
tionary, Continental sense—has passed across Lord Rose- 
bery’s mind. He sees one of the great parties in the 
State, a party at one time almost supreme, torn and 
racked by the war of jarring sects and factions, and its 
influence and authority reduced to ruin. The other party 
he sees strong in numbers, but to some extent demoralised 
by a plethora of power and by the carelessness and 
want of cohesion which come from the absence of 
criticism and competition, and so without that political 
discipline which is one of the best results of our party 
system. Again, he must have noticed as the result of 
these conditions a certain restlessness and impatience in 
the public mind in regard to party ties. Indifference to 
party has for the time come into fashion, and it is no un- 
common thing to hear men declare that they do not care 
a tig for the old names, and only want to see the best men 
in power. They are ready to follow a good man wherever 
he is to be found, and do not mean to trouble about the 
label on his back. Keen as he is to notice the movements 
of the public mind, and sensitive always to the emotions of 
the moment, it is no wonder that Lord Rosebery has shown 
himself half inclined to give these floating and _half- 
formed ideas substance, and to let it be known that he 
would be willing to recognise the breakdown of the party 
system, and to found a new system on its ruins,—a 
system under which the best men of all kinds should rule 
without any absurd and artificial distinctions of Liberal 
and Conservative. No doubt the cries of “A plague on 
both your Houses!” “Let the best men rule!” and 
“‘ Down with this farce of the ins and outs!” are most 
attractive to the ear, but Lord Rosebery will make a 
capital mistake if he yields to them, and will injure not 
only himself but the country. In spite of its present 
mood, the country does not really want a statesman who 
stands outside and above party. ‘To borrow a phrase 
from across the Atlantic,—the nation “has no use” for 


to the one-man power. Other races like “ cuss shee 
They like to choose out a single man and then to fi : 

everything at his feet,—to make an abstraction of ther 
ruler, and to imagine that he can act 2lone and in isolation 
like a beneficent power of nature. Englishmen, how 
though they like a strong man and like guidance, I! 
also to have guarantees and safeguards. Direct] en 
man claims to guide them they want, first of al] “i : 
“with whom he is acting,” and “who are the nen =< 
share his views, will support him, and will, as it on 
go surety for him.” “It’s all very well,” says the 
Englishman, “ but who’s going to act with him ? What 
he says is sound enough, and I believe him to bea fst 
rate man, but who’s going in with him? Of course iv 
all right that he should choose his own men em 
I want to know who they are before I give him w 

vote.” But when a man has to proclaim publicly 
whom he is acting with, and so has to give those mey 
an assurance of continued association, the party system 
has already sprung up. In other words, this desire for 
the guarantee and assurance of co-operation with definite 
even if subordinate, persons, instead of the free and 
unfettered will of the one man, necessitates the party 
system. ‘l'o become specific,—Even if Lord Rosebery were 
to come forward as the saviour of society and the chief 
above party, he would immediately be forced to say who he 
was acting with, and these men would of course insist on 
a regular programme, and so he would be back again once 
more in the party system, though a party without the 
dignity of tradition and liable to the taunt of being a 
mere clan, and so showing the worst side of party, 


But if Lord Rosebery must abandon the attempt to be 
a saviour of society, what is he todo? Without hesita. 
tion, we say that it is his interest as well as his duty to 
return to his old party allegiance and to do his best to 
place that party on a sound and strong foundation. It is 
impossible for him to say that his Imperialistic views pre. 
clude that course, and that the Liberal party cannot 
contain a man of his views. Sir Henry Fowler is every 
whit as good an Imperialist as Lord Rosebery, and so 
are Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, to mention only a 
few nawes. Yet these clear-sighted and independent men 
find it perfectly possible to remain in the Liberal party, 
Lord Spencer told Lord Rosebery in his speech ou 
Tuesday that there was no reason why he should have 
retired from the party leadership, and it is equally true 
that there is no reason why he should not return, if not 
to the leadership, at any rate to his place in the party. 
When there, he and those who agreed with him woutl 
naturally try to convert their fellow-Liberals to their 
views, and, if they could, to reorganise their party on their 
own lines. We do not mean to say that we should 
like to see them drive out the Little Englanders or 
convert the Liberal party into a purely Imperialistic 
organisation, because though Imperialists ourselves we 
think that there are quite enough Imperialists among the 
Unionists, and want to see the other point of view 
properly and temperately represented. But that is 
another question. We would rather see Lord Rose- 
bery convert the Liberals to Imperialism and work 
through the regular party system, than abandon the 
attempt and try to stand alone. That can only bring 
humiliation and disappointment to all concerned, and must 
ruin Lord Rosebery’s usefulness to the country. We trust, 
then, that Lord Rosebery will resist the temptation to- 
wards coming forward as a saviour of society, and that 





saviours of society. They are an utterly un-Hnglish | 
expedient, and even when the part was filled by such | 
men as Cromwell and Chatham, the nation soon grew 
restless, uneasy, and dissatisfied. Englishmen love, and | 
always have loved, the rhetorical abuse of party, and talk | 
about giving up to party what was meant for man- 
kind will never fail to win a cheer, but in spite | 
of that the party system is ingrained in the English | 
character. It is a necessary instrument of government. | 
At the bottom of his heart the Englishman feels that, 
though it is a sin to belong to any side but the right side, 
it is better to be on the wrong side than on no side at 
all. Hence the party system is in reality indestructible, 
and will emerge the moment after it has been apparently 
destroyed. The reason of this is to be found in the 
Englishman’s very right and proper hatred of trusting 
to the exercise of unlimited and unrestricted rule, and 





instead he will return to actrwe work in the Liberal party, 
and in combination with his friends will strive to reunite 


| that, party on some reasonable compromise on the question 


of Little Englandism or Imperialism. If he can do that, 
and can once more give us a sound Liberal party, and sv 
an alternative Ministry, he will have conferred a great 
benefit on the nation. The present state of the Liberal 
party is a national danger, and it is the duty of a leading 
statesman who retains the name of Liberal—as apparently 
Lord Rosebery still does—to try to place the Liberal party 
once more upon a strong and permanent basis. 





THE ASHANTI SCARE. 


7 alarm about Ashanti is, we believe, much exag- 
gerated. The contrast between the magnitude of 
their possessions and the tenuity of their military foree 
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imaginations of all Europeans in West 
are so conscious of the savagery of the 
millions around them that they attribute to them some- 
- oof the motiveless fury of wild animals. As a matter 
thing t, the negroes have something of the same liability 
é is of rage, or fear, or greed, but they are still 
sd vi d enough to dislike being beaten, to know when 
ye goa overmatched, and to hate one another more 
pa they hate the general enemy. The insurrection 
pat Coomassie is, we fancy, confined to a single tribe, 
by @ fear of losing the symbol of their former 

and the tribe is only 2 mob of negroes armed 
with wuskets, and, though formidable in the forest, 
incapable of seizing any well-defended place. Sir F. 
Hodgson had some black Regulars in Coomassie when 
he was assai D ; 
Hausas, and the small detachments hurrying to his 
aid from the Gold Coast and Nigeria are believed to 
be sufficient to restore order. The scattered prospectors 
for gold who were most in danger have not been attacked 
yet, and if the Chief of Bektia, who adhered to us, is well 
rewarded, the outbreak may serve to strengthen our 
authority. We are glad, however, that the incident attracted 
attention, for it reveals the weak point in our position in 
West Africa, and may strengthen the hands of the Colonial 
Office in making a change which is imperatively demanded. 
We need a West African division of at least eight thousand 
men, organised on scientific principles, commanded by 
Buropean officers, and supported by an adequate force of 
light artillery in hands different from those of the main 
body. It is simple folly to go on believing that we can 
govern a@ continent with a corporal’s guard. We have 
possessed ourselves, wisely or foolishly, of as much of West 
Africa as would hold two kingdoms the size of l’rance, we 
are annually increasing the number of untrustworthy 
allies, and we have pledged ourselves to give some sort of 
government to many millicns of people who are more 
like evil children than anything else. In so doing we 
have accepted a heavy task, and we ought to perform it 
like statesmen and not like raiders. We may have, as we 
think we have, the right to conquer these biack people for 
their good as well as ours, but we can have no right what- 
ever to conquer them, and then not establish the Paz 
Britannica which is the compensation we promise for the 
superiority we claim. That “ British peace” requires 
force to support it, and we ought to create the force, even 
if the British taxpayer has to advance for a few years a 
large proportion of the cost. If peace can be established 
on a secure footing West Africa will pay for itself easily 
enough. This can only be done by drilling and arming 
a small army raised from among the negroes themselves. 
We cannot waste our white men among tropical swamps, 
even if we could get them, which is doubtful, and there 
are reasons, true or false, which make our rulers reluctant 
touse Indian troops. Sikhs would be delighted to go, 
and so would Maoris ; but it is said that the former die 
as rapidly as white men, and it is diflicult: to enforee with 
them the sanitary Jaws which will ultimately render West 
Africa as safe for English officers as the Asiatic tropics 
have become. We do not altogether believe the story, for 
Indian soldiers do excellently in Uganda, and Indian 
coolies keep their health both in Zanzibar and British 
Guiana. A good deal of the mortality recorded is, we are 
convinced, preventible by ordinary precautions in building 
forts and barracks, and a good deal more is due to that 
Ironical spirit of Nature, noticed in all climates, which 
induces her first to decree that there shall be no food with- 
out turning the soil, and then to visit those who turn it first 
with punishments in the way of fever. There is, however, 
no necessity for any experiment. Negroes make capital 
soldiers and subordinate officers, there are any number of 
them hungering for military employment, and our officers 
can manage them just as well as they do the Soudauese. 
The force raised for Nigeria, about two thousand, though 
inadequate, is said to be very good, and, if the money is 
forthcoming, there are in fact onlv two difficulties in the 
way of effectually garrisoning West Africa. One is the 
consumption of officers. Forty per cent. of those employed 
In raising and drilling the men for Nigeria died or were 
invalided within three years, and it is supposed that under 
such circumstances an adequate supply of candidates would 
not be forthcoming. We believe there would be plenty 
even if the mortality were greater, the pressure for 
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led, he has been joined by some more | 
| good deal of reason to believe that the negro soldier, in 


a a a 





“openings” among the educated class becoming more 
unbearable every year, but there is no need for all this 
expenditure of good lives. If the doctors will only pick the 
men who they believe to be comparatively “immune” from 
malarious fever, and the officers themselves will obry three 
rules, never todrink spiritsor beer, never to swallow unboiled 
water, and never to sleep within eight feet of the ground 
—the practice which has saved the Burmese from their 
mosquito-infested swamps—they will live as long in West 
Africa as in India or China; that is, they will do service 
for twenty-two years without being utterly broken up. 
Officers must be picked for special climates as they are for 
any other special duty, and a man of bilious habit is no 
more fit for West Africa than a stupid man is for the 
Intelligence Department. ‘The other obstacle is one of 
which the force is not yet quite measurable. There is a 


spite of his general placability, and his reverence for the 
white man, is specially liable to mutiny. He is a child 
with the unreasoning fury, fears, and caprices of a child, 
and when the fit is on no kind of treatment, no charm of 
discipline, seems quite to hold him in. He musé break 
out, as an Australian rough must go “on the burst,” and 
when he once breaks out he is a savage again. This is a 
considerable trouble, but we suspect that, once known, it is 
not an insuperable one; that, in fact, by keeping the regi- 
ments small—say five hundred men in each—by picking 
for Colonels those who understand the negro, and by re- 
serving the artillery for some separate race—Bheels or 
West Indians would probably do best—the danger would 
be reduced to a minimum. It must in any event be faced, 
and it is always a less danger than that of governing 
savage tribes, full of evil traditions, wild superstitions, 
and unaccountable fears, without force sufficient to 
prevent massacre as a result of their momentary 
aberrations. 

There is another reason for maintaining an adequate force 
in West Africa which will, we believe, when it is fully 
understood, weigh heavily with the people of this country. 
The safety of the Europeans employed by the State is the 
condition of the kindly and sympathetic government with 
which we are bound to provide the negro, and which we 
have not as yet completely secured to him. It is all very 
well talking, but men of a superior race whose wives and 
families are liable to murder by men of an inferior breed 
will not regard those men with kindly eyes, or relax the 
harsh chain of discipline when it is expedient. It is 
easier to be terrible, as the Boers are to the Kaflirs, but 
government by terror, besides provoking resistance, 
divides the races too far. If we are to turn West Africa 
into a second Bengal, which should be the ideal, there 
must be a régime of law instead of will, and if that law is 
to be rightly administered there must be in its adminis- 
trators some reasonable sense of security. That depends 
upon a background of force, and as it will cost but little, 
and tbat little only for a few years while the local 
revenue is growing, we trust that it will be provided with- 
out delay. After all, no Empire was ever yet maintained 
on twopence-halfpenny a week. 





PROSPERITY AND PANIC. 


r§NUEL ordinary signs of national prosperity continue to 

show themselves with what our commercial and 
manufacturing soothsayers must regard as provoking 
regularity. England ought to have been ruined years 
ago. She has wilfully set at naught all the counsels that 
have been given her for her good. She has allowed her- 
self to be elbowed out of every market and bested in every 
race, when, had she only listened to her true friends, she 
would have had the whole trade of the world in her 
hands. In America, especially, there are workmen who 
can, and do, beat English workmen at their own business, 
We are indebted for this piece of information to a repre- 
sentative of the Daily Mail, who bas extracted it from “a 
prominent American.” This “prominent American” has ip 
a very high degree that faculty of praising his own country 
with which citizens of the United States are commonly, 
though by no means always justly, credited. He goes to 
Sheffield and he is “greatly struck.” But the innocent 


British workman must not flatter himself that this 
effect is due to anything that he or his fellows have 
Not at all. He is struck “ by the large number of 
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American tools in use there.” Think of it, he says to the 
humbled Britisher, “ the headquarters of the English steel 
trade cannot make what it wants for its own use.” Weare 
wrongallround. Our builders cannot get contracts because 
the regulations of the Trade-Unions are fatal to rapid work. 
Our manufacturers lose trade because “they cling too much 
to band labour and to obsolete machinery.” As to your 
working man, says our critic, “you had better not ask me 
what I think of him.” Asa matter of fact, nobody does 
seem to have asked him, but the flow of exposition comes 
on just the same. In comparison with the American 
working man he comes off badly at every point. He is 
less intelligent, worse educated, and dirtier. He puts up 
with poorer food and inferior drink. He has no desire to 
better himself. In fact, he is the victim of an “abject 
conservatism,” of “blind adherence to custom,” and of 
“selfish indifference to the interests of his employers.” 


Of course there is some truth in these sweeping charges. 
American machines do sometimes work more quickly 
than English machines. Trade-Union rules do some- 
times interfere’ with rapidity of execution. The working 
man is not always intelligent, nor does he always read 
his own interests correctly. But there is something to be 
said on the other side. The backwardness of British 
trade and the stupidity of British traders ought between 
them to spell ruin. But somehow they never do. We go 
on prospering in spite of all predictions to the contrary. 
We read the depressing remarks of this “ prominent 
American,” and we are quite prepared to find the confirma- 
tion of them in the Income-tax returns, in the rate of 
wages paid, and in the number of hours worked. These 
manufacturers who calmly put up with inferior tools and 
inferior workmanship must surely be reaping the fruits of 
their own carelessness. Here and there exceptional pros- 
perity may still, perhaps, be found, but on any large 
average employers must surely be getting poorer. By 
this time, too, these stupid and untaught workmen must 
be finding out that impoverished employers mean im- 
poverished artisans. When work is leaving England for 
abroad, when orders cease to come in, and contracts go 
across the Atlantic, wages must be steadily falling, and a 
constantly increasing percentage of workmen must be 
tasting the sweets of enforced idleness. This is how 
things should be. What they are, however, is something 
quite different. The Income-tax returns go steadily up. 
Wages, on the whole, have never been so. good. The pro- 
portion of men in full work in all the leading industries 
is unusually large. These things may not disprove what 
the “prominent American” tells us he saw at Sheffield 
and elsewhere, but they do show that the conclusions he 
draws from what he saw are not beyond question. The 
large number of American tools in use at Sheffield may 
not, as he thinks, prove that “the headquarters of the 
English steel trade cannot make what it wants for 
its own use.” It may only prove that at Shef- 
field time and labour can be best employed in 
using tools made by other people. Our American 
critic forgets, possibly, that there is such a thing as 
division of Jabour, and that now that the world is more 
and mor2 becoming one huge workshop, it may con- 
ceivably be more economical that tools should be made in 
one country for the workmen of all other countries, 
American workmen may have a special aptitude for 
making tools, and English workmen a special aptitude for 
using them when made. Why, in that case, should we be 
disturbed because the workmen of each country confine 
themselves to the work for which they are severally best 
suited P 

The lamentations that we so often hear over the migra- 
tion of British trade do not, as a matter of fact, seem 
justified by our statistics. But even if they were justified by 
statistics it would not follow that this migration is the 
fault either of British workmen or of British employers. 
It might only mean that other countries had found out 
that they could do for themselves what we have been 
accustomed to doforthem. Thatis a discovery which they 
were certain to make in the end. Our manufacturing 
supremacy was the creation of circumstances, some of 
which were certain to come to an end because they in no 
way depended on any action or merit of ours. It was our 
own industry and skill that enabled us to make the most of 
our exceptional wealth in coal and iron. But when this 
wealth ceased to be exceptional, when it-was found to be 








shared with other countries, the exclusive df, 

skill and industry necessarily came to an anand ~ gd 
only a customer the world has become a rival.” That veing 
inevitable consequence of natural and economic oh wa the 
But the spirit in which to meet these changes ig nat te 
of blind determination to ignore the changes that hums 
come about; rather it should be that of watchful ry, a 
ness to adapt ourselves to the new conditions which ba : 
followed upon these changes. That we may have fallee 
short even in this respect is quite possible. All we contend 
is that the evidence which is adduced in support of this 
position stops as yet some way short of proof. 


Even the Trade-Unions, mischievous as in some ca 
they probably are, are not likely in the long run to be 
specially disastrous to England as is sometimes supposed, 
We feel the pinch of their rules now because our Unions 
are better organised than those of other countries, But 
for this very reason we may not feel it so much by and b 
The “prominent American” quotes a case in which ay 
American coutractor found it cheaper to import. brick. 
layers from New York than to employ London bricklayers 
The reason was that the rules of their Union forbade the 
London men to lay more than a certain number of bricks g 
day, whereas the New York men worked under no such 
restrictions. In other words, trade will migrate from 
England to countries where Trade-Unions either do not 
exist, or have wiser rules. It must not be forgotten, hoy. 
ever, that Trade-Unionism is not a product peculiar to 
England. It is more developed here, and consequently has 
more power to give effect to the rules it lays down.. But the 
artisans of other countries are perfectly aware of this fact, 
and it is only a sense of their present weakness that pre. 
vents them from making regulations quite as stringent as 
any that our Unions make. The tendency of trade 
organisation is everywhere to grow stronger, and it 
may very well be that a few years hence the contractor 
we have mentioned will find bricklayers’ work in New 
York quite as much hampered by unwise trade regulations 
as the same work in London. It is idle for employers in 
any country to suppose that they will always be able to 
make their bargains without reference to their workmen. 
They may do so for a time, but only for a time, and s0 
far as their superiority over English employers rests on 
this basis alone, it is hardly worth our while to take 
special measures to defeat it. 








THE RELIGION OF SOVEREIGAS. 

HE public announcement made by the Czar of the 
pleasure which he and his wife have felt in being per- 
mitted by Providence to offer up prayers to heaven in Moscow 
instead of St. Petersburg, is a curious incident of the week. 
The visit itself was most natural, the strange illusion that 
prayer reaches God more quickly from one place than another 
being one that has existed for ages in all lands, and among 
men professing all creeds, and the Emperor and Empress 
having an urgent impulse to pray. They deeply desire a son, 
whose birth would put an end to the palace intrigues which in 
allabsolute monarchies are fostered by the absence of a direct 
heir, and who would secure the throne to their direct 
descendants, and they greatly fear lest, as their children 
have hitherto all been daughters, they should continue to be 
daughters until the end. There is a popular superstition in 
Russia as in England that this often happens. Daughters 
can inherit the Russian throne, bat by an unwise family law 
they inherit only when the male line has become extinct, and 
as there are many Grand Dukes, sons are almost as much 
desired as in countries governed by the Salic Law, or in 
English families under a strict entail. The visit is therefore, 
as we have said, most natural, but the publication of the 
Imperial thanks to the Almighty for permission to make it is 
unusual, and suggests in the Czar a certain earnestness of 
belief which throws much light, and, on the whole, pleasant 
light, upon a character as yet but little understood. Kings 
are rarely pious, though they are still more rarely unbelievers. 
There have been plenty of bad men upen European thrones, 
and the lives of few Kings will bear study through an ethical 
microscope, but we can recall only one, King Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, who was a scoffing unbeliever. He 
even sneered at the British Ambassador for saying that 
he would do something or other by “the help of God,” 
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and asked, with his nose in the ait, whales the Raglich 
ted God among their allies. Yes, your Majesty, 
om he crashing reply, “and the only ally who asks no 
ad aun us.” The temper displayed in Frederick’s jest 
- oom most unusual among Sovereigns, and though 
i they win victories they are often accused of hypo- 
ree publicly professing their belief that God rules all, 
orisy ore probable, in spite of their usual conduct, that the 
it at has been sincere. Many sinners believe, and 
en who perceive so plainly the complexity of human 
affairs, and the powerlessness even of the greatest to control 
erents, must feel more than any men the necessity for aid 
and guidance from some Power higher thau themselves, 
Who else is to give success to plans which are so large that 
foresight fails, and orders must constantly be given the 
fature effect of which it is impossible to know? It is certain, 
at all events, that they all say so, and we see no reason for 
supposing that they are all liars, or are only going through a 
form, On the contrary, the loneliness of Sovereigns, who all, 
however much advised, think that they govern, their con- 
sciousness of a separate position, and their belief that when 
all is said they must bear rule by some special permission, 
and therefore must have some peculiar relation to the Most 
High, all tend to make them at least strongly convinced 
Theists. Even Napoleon, who had. neither morals, pity, 
nor remorse, pointed to the stars, and asked a sceptical 
Marshal “who made them.” The more absolute the 
Monarch the stronger would be this faith in him, until 
we reach the really pathetic belief of Alexander III, 
who, knowing himself to be incompetent, still governed well 
and strongly because, as he said, he believed that God 
would never have appointed a man like himself to rule 
without intending to give him aid. Beyond Theism we 
suspect they very rarely go. The pride of the priest affronts 
the pride of the Monarch, True Christianity would be too 
much of a restraint, and would in many countries involve 
submissions which offend the amour propre of the throne. 
There have been many-Catholic Kings, but they have rarely 
been submissive to Papal orders—even Charles V. was 
recalcitrant—while Protestant Sovereigns have usually re- 
garded Churches as institutions they were bound to protect 
rather than to obey. A few Monarchs, like our own James IL, 
have professed an entire faith even when it tended to their 
own visible hurt—he was a stupid tyrant, but that side of him 
has never been fairly brought out—but the majority have, as 
we read history, believed strongly in God and His direct 
control of human affairs, and have left all other dogmas to be 
disputed over by meaner men, They have been Theists, not 
Christians, 


We should think, on the whole, that Nicholas II. belonged 
to the minority, and not only believed in God, but in the 
teaching of the Holy Orthodox Charch. There is a curious 
ring in the words of his Rescript, which suggests that he 
found actual comfort in going to Moscow as on pilgrimage, 
and there praying, as he says, “in the shadow of the Kremlin 
surrounded by the most sacred objects of his people, in the 
cradle of the autocracy where saints repese undisturbed, 
amid the resting places of the crowned builders and expanders 
of the Russian Empire, and where prayers rise with increased 
strength to the Lord of Lords and a calm joy fills the 
soul in prayer.” It may be strange that an autocrat 
should say such things aloud to a whole people, but 
why should he say them if he does not feel them? 
We think it infinitely more probable that he does feel them, 
or,in other words, that Nicholas II., Emperor of Russia, 
thinks himself nearer the realisation of his hopes because he 
asked aid from the Almighty in a place which to him is 
sacrosanct. Why not, when millions of all degrees of 
intelligence believe the same thing, and have at least one 
reason for believing it? The old notion of merit in pilgrim- 
age, and the sacrifice of personal ease which it involved, is 
foreign to the Protestant mind, and has lost much of its hold 
even upon Roman Catholics and the children of the Greek 
Church—though the latter attribute high merit to visits 
to the Huly Sepulchre—and most Englishmen have diffi- 
culty in conceiving that the place of prayer can of itself 
lend to that prayer any additional efficacy. But all men who 
believe in prayer at all believe at times that special seasons, 
laces, even attitudes of the body, promote that earnestness of 





invocation which it is reasonable to suppose makes prayer 
acceptable, and why should not the Czar have precisely the same 
feeling, more especially as tradition must weigh so much more 
strongly onhis mind? To Englishmen, if they know Russian 
history, the Kremlin, with its bloodstained associations, 
seems an odd place to choose; but Nicholas II. is a Russian, 
and to Russians the Kremlin has at once a political and a 
religious sanctity. It is tothem Jerusalem and the Temple 
in one, the spot where Russia sprang into being, and where 
are concentrated the holiest buildings of her faith. No Czar 
can enter it, at least if he knows Russian history, without an 
emotion at once of faith and pride, and it was that emotion 
which the Emperor sought, as he says, in words which one 
would think he must himself have written, in order that his 
prayers might “rise with increased strength to the Lord of 
Lords.” The Rescript may be matter of form, but we prefer 
to believe that it was published in an overflow of feeling, and 
affords a singular glimpse into the inner mind of the greatest 
Monarch in the world, revealing a nature radically pious and 
perhaps not disinclined to a little superstition. In the latter 
quality Nicholas If. is but Russian, and indeed a Sovereign 
must be genuinely Russian at heart to publish to the millions 
of Russia such words in the full confidence that his thought will 
not be misapprehended. There are strong bonds in Russia 
between the Sovereign and the people, much stronger than 
the majority of Western men are apt to believe. 





THE CHARM OF THE MOTOR.CAR. 

‘\HE thousand-mile race organised by the Automobile Olab 
began on Monday. In reality, however, it is not a 
race, but rather a procession or pageant of cars throughout 
the chief towns and along the principal roads of England 
and. Scotland, intended to popularise the use of horseless 
vehicles, and to make the public realise that a motor-car, when 
properly designed and built and also properly driven, is not 
the Car of Juggernaut, but a means of transport and pleasure 
quite as safe and trustworthy as an ordinary carriage. The 
people who live on the thousand miles of road to be travelled 
will no doubt see some very strange and very inefficient 
vehicles, vehicles which will fulfil half Aristotle’s definition 
of tragedy and evoke the emotions of pity and terror; but 
they will also see plenty that will convince them of what 
French people became convinced fully four or five years ago, 
—namely, that the motor-car has come to stay, that it is the 
mode of road transport, not of the distant, but of a compara- 
tively near, future, and also that its rise will greatly increase 

the interest, pleasure, and convenience of country life. 

The motor-car unquestionably exercises an extraordinary 
charm upon those who come within its “ sphere of influence.” 
It is worth while, then, to say a word or two in explanation of 
that charm, and to make the public realise that the motor-car 
enthusiast is not a mere crank swayed merely by fashion and 
novelty, but has reason for the faith that is in him. The 
essential and controlling charm of the horseless carriage is 
that it increases one’s freedom of action and reduces the 
friction of life. A metaphysician might describe it as forming 
part of a reaction towards individualism and simplicity of 
action engendered by the temporary triumph of collectivism as 
applied to transport. The railway train is necessarily collec- 
tivist. A passenger train starts and reaches its destination 
owing to the combined volition of a large number of people 
who want to travel from, let us say, Bath to London, or 
between places along the Great Western Railway. But in 
order to satisfy those volitions and make them executive they 
have to be marshalled and organised, and so in a sense 
shackled. A railway train, with its guards and drivers, and 
fixed places of stoppage, is a creature of strict rules, and 
those who travel in it must temporarily surrender their 
private wishes, or a part of them, in order to co-operate 
with others. The man who takes out his motor-car and 
drives it along the road is, as it were, a freeholder, with all 
the freeholder’s freedom,—though, doubtless, also with some of 
the freeholder’s limitations and weakness and isolation. Still, 
the charm of freedom remains, and allows him to start when he 
likes, stop when he likes, and be independent of his fellows. 
This charm of course belongs also in theory to any carriage 
from a donkey-cart to a landau, but in practice it does not 
operate in such cases except over very short distances. 
The lust of time-saving is too powerful and gives the 
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advantage to the train. No horse can go at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour for three consecutive hours, and at the 
end of the three hours be ready and able to go on for 
another three or eight or ten hours. It is its tirelessness 


which makes the motor-car quite a different mode of trans- 


port from a horse and givesit its superiority. In the case of a 


motor-car you have a method of moving from place to place 
as tireless as a train, one which for short journeys and 
cross journeys is as quick as the train and yet one which is 
individualistic and independent. In the abstract, this ex- 
planation of the charm of the motor-car may sound fantastic 
and unreal, but put a concrete case of a person living either 
in the town or in the country and it can easily be proved. Let 
us suppose A to live in the country and to be anxious to make 
a cross-country journey to a place some thirty miles off. 
Unless he is very exceptionally placed he will, to accomplish 
that journey, have first to drive to his local station, and then to 
take his ticket and go a journey which will very likely take him 
an hour and a half’s travelling, and half an bour’s waiting 
at junctions, and then another drive from the railway station 
of arrival to the house he wants to visit. In all probability 
the whole cross journey by train will take him at least three 
hours, and will require to be taken at one time, and one time 
only, in the day, and must, therefore, cause him a good deal of 
trouble, friction, and annoyance. He could not possibly avoid 
this worry by using a horse-carriage, for no horse could go sixty 
milesin a day without injury. If, however, he hasa motor-car 
he can do the journey in two hours and a half, and be able 
to start when he pleases and return when he pleases. Who 
can deny that such freedom hasacharm? ‘The reason for 
this charm may be explained in yet another way. Though 


the country is covered by a network of railways, we do not, 


unless we are station-masters, live on the railways. The 


road is, as it were, the first wife of man, and though some 
sixty years ago he took a new wife home, he never discarded the 
first, and she has inreality alwaysremained nearestto him, and 
has always held his home. Nothing can take that away from 
her, We live on the roads, and they are part and parcel of 
our daily lives. We look down the road for the home-comer 
or the new-comer. Qur gates open on the road. The road 
is always with us. But the motor-car belongs to the 
road, and makes us free of it and able to use it 
for our pleasure, or our convenience, or our profit in a way 
which we could not attain before. Or, to be more correct, the 
motor-car has restored the road to us, While railway 
travelling was so immeasurably quicker and easier than 
road travelling, we were forced to give up the pleasure our 
fathers had taken in the road, for mankind in general cannot 
or will not lose time. Now, however, the road has been 
revived. To go back to our metaphor, the motor-car has 


given the road a crown of price that has once again made | 
her find favour in the eyes of her lord and master. The | 


second wife has come to look old-fashioned and dull, and the 
first wife, never really rejected, renews her charms, Especially 


is this the case in a country like England, where the roads | 


are veritable storehouses of emotional force. The English 
roads are like wood-fringed rivers that run twisting and 


least thirty miles. The person who does not bi 
course, an even smaller radius. ‘Ten miles th 
miles back is generally the driving limit, 
But we must not be content to deal only wi 

the motor-car by reason of the freedom tt ne, 
it confers. The “ motor-carist ”—to use a hideous bet. “4 
venient word—has to consider which form of car both a, 
regards shape and method of propulsion, confers th > 
in the greatest perfection, and on this we would say a word 
or two. Opinions will, of course, differ, but we believe that th 
most useful shape is that of the victoria, A victoria a 
a good hood, a little seat that can be put up, anda regula 
box-seat for two, gives almost all that can be desired of aha 
and practical convenience. The owner can when he likes st 
on the box and drive himself. When he is tired of that o 
too busy he can sit inside at his ease, and is able to get in - 
out with the rapidity only possible in a victoria, Bat 
granted the victoria is the best all-round shape, what is the 
best method of propulsion? He would be a bold man who 
would venture to try to decide such a question off-hand; but 
this much may be said. If the storage of electricity could be 
made easier and quicker and generally improved, electricity 
would without question be the ideal driving force. A cay 
charged with electricity can be driven by a child. There ig 
practically nothing to get out of order or to go wrong, 4 
hard-working goblin has been imprisoned in the accumulators 
and for the number of miles which he is condemned to serve 
the car is bound to run. Nothing is easier than to drive g 
properly made electric motor-car. Unfortunately, however, the 
accumulators can as a rule only be charged to run some fifty 
miles, and when that period is reached the car must rest fire 
or six hours while the electricity is being resupplied, 
But this means that the car is not tireless, but capable of 
exhaustion and requiring rest,—defects which go to break the 
charm of freedom which is specially delightful in a motor. 
car, Some day, no doubt, electricity will be properly broken 
in to the work, but as yet man has not mastered the lightning, 
The other forms of force are the steam-engine and the gas. 
engine. Very possibly the steam-engine will triumph, but 
as yet, although there are some good steam-cars, the best 
results do not belong to the steam but to the gas engines, 
Propulsion obtained by utilising a series of explosions of 
“petrol” at present holds the field. The motor-car driven by 
“petrol” produces not only the highest speed, but is the most 
practicable and the most trustworthy. The “ petrol”-driven 
car does not want to rest like the electric, but will ran as long 
as it is wanted, provided only that the tanks of “ petrol” 
can be filled up from time to time. For the present, then, 
“petrol” is the best source of power, and will be generally em. 
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turning through their villages and towns. No one can travel | 
down fifty miles of an English road without coming upon a | 


hundred beautiful and unexpected things, and seeing those | 


{ 


things in the best possible way and as they ought 
to be seen. When we see scenery from the railways, | 


or, at any rate, the near-at-hand scenery, we are, as_| 


it were, looking at the brocade of the landscape on the 
wrong side. We see the pattern awry and upsidedown. We 
cut across the roads, not wind down them. We see the old 
church or the old manor house not in a picture composed by 
centuries of usage and of kindly human courtesies. Things 
as seen from the railway are for the most part set on 
wrong, face the wrong way, and, as it were, “ grate 
on the sensitive ear with a slightly mercantile accent.” 
The coalshed or the chimney of the heating apparatus 
is turned towards us in the train, and not the best line of 
gables or the old lych gate. Of course, these things have 
always been seen by the users of the road, but not in the 
same profusion as they will now be owing to the use of motor- 
cars. To put it plainly, the dweller in a country district, 
even when he uses a bicycle. does not really /now the roads for 
more than a radius of fifteen miles from his home. With a 
motor-car he will have a knowledgable road radius of at 








ployed by those who wish to be able to make long journeys 
at a quick pace, and to be independent of external help, other 
than the purchase of oil. But, as we have said above, the in- 
genuity of the inventor will, no doubt, very soon greatly im. 
prove both electric and steam propulsion. Probably in the 
end all three forms will prevail, and will be employed each 
for the purpose to which it is best adapted,—jast as we have 
traction by horses, donkeys, mules, and ponies. No one 
method will have a monopoly. In the same way, no doubt, 
horse traction will still go on for very many years, though it 
cannot but dwindle in amount. The motor-car has, as we 
have said, come to stay, and we may be certain that it will 
gradually become the normal method of transport for dis- 
tances up to, say, fifty miles, for the very good reason that it 
so greatly increases individual mobility. The motor-car will, 
in fact, do more fully what the bicycle began,—/.”., give the 
nation back its roads, 





CAT AND DOG LIFE. 

“T is time that the controversy concerning the superiority 
of cat or dog should be discussed on some more general 
ground than that of British feeling or human egotism. The 
case is prejudged, if we are to weigh the cat’s merits on 
practical grounds, for the cat is essentially dramatic; 
or if we are to estimate her character from the Western 
point of view, for the cat is an Oriental; or finally, 
if we are to consider the moral qualities of the cat 
solely in relation to the desires of the human being. In 
all such cases the vulgar estimate of the cat would be the 
true one, and according to this vulgar estimate the cat is 
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comfortable animal, usually found curled up like 
essentially selfish, essentially cruel, and apart 
from these two drawbacks, essentially feminine. 5 The cat 
.. calfish and the dog is faithful. This sums up a judgment 
2 oe on wilful denseness and gross egotism. In respect 
paved the dog faithful and the cat selfish? The judg- 
ihre - on this, that the human being is a very little 
pent ay ok at's world, but is the all-absorbing object of 
portion one on lai Greek meets Greek, and we had better 
the dog. Here plainly ree meets ek, d er 
let the accusation of egotism alone. | 
But apart from egotism, the above summary of the cat’s 
nature and babits is about as true as the following summary 
f the gnortsman’s nature and habit from the cat's point of 
. “The sportsman is a quiet and lazy creature, singu- 
larly domestic, fond of armchairs and smoking. He eats less 
often, but more largely than other men. The only thing that 
interferes with his domesticity 1s his tendency to absent 
himself from the house for hours together, missing thus his 
proper meal times, and driven by a madness which is quite 
foreign to his nature. If you come upon him at such times 
he is engaged in a prosaic kind of wholesale slaughter ; he dis- 
plays little strategy, no agility in this pursuit, neither runs 
nor pounces, but kills his game at a distance through an un- 
pleasant, noisy instrament, The sportsman, too, is absolutely 
dangerous to life at such a time, and we have known cats fall 
cictims to bis madness, whereas if you meet him at ordinary 
times he is quiet and tame, both to birds and animals, 
can be safely left in the room with the kittens, and has never 
been known to kill a caged bird. The keeper is a very 
dangerous sort of sportsman, and must be regarded as 
radically unsafe. The difference is the same as that between 
the rogue elephant and the elephant of uncertain temper.” 
The fact is that the usual judgment of cats rests on a total 
misapprehension of the scope of a cat’s life. The cat is above 
all things a dramatist; its life isan endless romance. The 
drama is played out on quite another stage than our own, and we 
only enter into it as subordinate characters, as stage managers, 
or rather stage carpenters. We realise this with kittens; we 
see that the greater part of their lives, the sounds and sights 
of it, are material for a drama half consciously played. But 
our mistake comes later. When the kitten passes partly out 
of our ken, and appears before us as a serious cat with the 
weight of the world on its shoulders, we believe that the 
romance has ceased. Jot so; it has only gone deeper; the 
stage has not disappeared, but grown wide beyond our view; 
and if the cat no longer plays before our eyes it is probably 
onaccount of our failing sympathy. It is on the realisation 
of this basis of the cat’s life that a true judgment of its 
qualities depends. 

It is commonly said that cats are devoted to places and not 
topersons, Wehave never fonnd this true, butif it is the case 
it not improbably results from the fact that many people are 
devoted to kittens but not tocats. Then the cat’s devotion 
is transferred to the scene of her romances, the corners 
where she has lain in ambush, the place where she has 
secretly viewed the movements of her foe or of her prey, the 
place where she has experienced the surprising and absorb- 
ing joys of her kittens. The truth is that the scope of a cat’s 
emotion and experiences too nearly resembles our own. We 
prefer the devotee. It is thus this general scope of life that 
chiefly differs between different races of animals. The moral 
qualities differ from individual to individual. 


Are cats selfish? The black Persian, ‘Ra,’ was wholly 
selfish and self-absorbed, owing, probably, to unhappy family 
relations when he was young. But ‘ Persis’ and ‘ Mentu’ 
were not selfish. Again and again they have been left ina 
room with a plate of food, and not cared to eat because they 
werealone. But if one came in, there was an affectionate 
greeting, a short display of emotion, and then the cat went 
with a good appetite to the plate. A Manx cat and a York- 
shire terrier lived in the same house. The terrier was seen to 
go to the cat, and taking out of her mouth the meat she was 
eating, he ate it himself. How does selfishness stand here ? 
No one accuses the Welsh collie, ‘ Taffy,” of selfishness, for 
he is so enthusiastic, so straightforward, so genial; but if 
‘Taffy’ and his dinner were left alone in the room we should 
not expect him to stand on ceremony. 


a domestic, 


view :— 





he gave little warning of his intention; but cowardice made 
him apparently good-tempered towards other animals. 
‘ Mentu’ had the occasional irritability of a nervous tempera- 
ment, whether animal or human. ‘ Persis’ wasavery fiend to 
other animals, but had an utterly sweet and grateful temper 
towards human beings, unless jealousy intervened. But dogs 
are more frequently misjudged in respect of temper than 
cats. The nervous excitability of the collie is often mistaken 
for bad temper. We have known a bad-tempered collie, bnt 


| the clergyman who owned it did not keep it long, for 


parochial organisation ran less smoothly when the congrega- 
tion of the mission chapel was kept at bay on a windy night 
We have spoken of moral qualities, but there is a rea. 
difference between the conscience of cat and dog, founded ou 
the fundamental difference already mentioned. The con 
science in either case we take to be essentially the recognition 
of a standard higher than that of personal desive, and so:ae- 
times antagonistic to it. The cat gives evidence of such a 
standard when she brings a cat friend to share her dinner, 
when she lets a dog friend take the food out of her mouth; 
and in the educative course of conduct observed towards her 
kittens, even when the first immediate desires of motherhood 
are passing. If the sense of duty in the animal, or in the 
human being, is originally based on the “ sanctions ” of pain 
and pleasure, the true quality of the motive is clear, even at 
a low stage of its evolution. 


The dog’s conscience takes a somewhat higher rank than 
the cat’s, for the chief part of his moral code he accepts as a 
law given by a higher being. He shows a desire for mora/ 
approbation when he has behaved well; he is depressed by 
moral disapprobation quite apart from the fear of the whip. 
Bat a cat defies the external code if it dare, and covets 
admiration rather than moral approbation. 


Alsthetic sensitiveness seems more developed in the cat 
than in the dog. The keenness of a dog’s intelligence com- 
bined with the inferiority of nature that lies behind it makes 
the employment of the senses almost entirely utilitarian. 
Among ewsthetic sensibilities the enjoyment of music is the 
keenest and most common, and the perception of colour 
perhaps the rarest. Neither the cat nor the dog can 
compare of course in musical susceptibility with the 
parrot, who is shaken by storms of emotion; but we 
have known a cat show very marked pleasure in a 
whistled tune. It is common to find dogs who “sing” 
following, to some rough extent, high or low notes of music, 
bat one doubts if such imitation is conscious, or based at all 
on enjoyment. The dog appears depressed with lowered head 
and tail, or uncomfortably excited, and a kind of thrill pre- 
cedes the sounds. On the other hand, both cats and dogs 
appear to be unconscious of the sounds they utter until 
experience or definite teaching has shown them the result. 
To make a dog utter sounds voluntarily is often very diflicult, 
and those who can “ sing” to order seem to exercise a painful 
tension of will. Again, excitement will strangulate the voice 
of a dog, like that of a shy girl at a singing lesson, so that his 
strongest impulse to appeal is mute. So, too, cats often 
silently open their mouths when they demand food. Such 
facts seem to point to the conclusion that the voice is not 
purposely produced, and that though sounds may give 
warning or guidance to other animals, the utterance is 
dependent on physical impulse. When the impulse is 
imitative it may depend ultimately on such sensation as is 
felt by some people in the throat when a Bourdon stop is on 
the organ, and by most people when they hear, for instance, 
the cheering of a large crowd. If this is so we are on the 
wrong tack in comparing the sounds of animals, varied and 
specified though they are, to language ; and should rather 


‘compare them to weeping and laughter, which provoke an 


imitative response, or even to the sounds of a man who has 
early become dumb through deafness. For in such cases it 


| isnot purpose but efficient cause that must be the subject of 


inquiry. 
With regard to colour both cats and dogs appear to have 


little esthetic perception. We have heard of a dog appearing 
to prefer scarlet to blue, but it is difficult to eliminate the 


effect of association in dealing with a single instance. Cats, 
| however, seem to show a definite wzsthetic perception of 
Temper differs as much from individual to individual. ‘Ra’ | texture,—esthetic, for it is not ordinary bodily comfort which 


hada bad temper; he did not intend to allow liberties, and ' 


rules, They may like to sleep on velvet, but they revel, 
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waking, in the feeling of crackling paper, or texture of stiff 
silks ; and there is a well-authenticated story of a cat which 
goes into the garden to lick the under sides of foxglove-leaves, 
and cannot be kept from trying with his tongue the texture of 
flannelette. But the keenest esthetic pleasure for a cat lies in 
the region of smell. The dog uses smell merely as a medium 
of information, but the cat revels in it. She will linger near a 
tree-trunk, smelling each separate aromatic leaf, for the 
pure pleasure of it, not, like a dog, to trace friend, foe, or 
prey. If the window of a close room is opened the cat leans 
out, smelling the air; new dresses are smelt, partly perhaps 
for future recognition, but also apparently for pleasure. A 
strong smell, above all a spirituous smell, is not only disagree. 
able but absolutely painful. Lavender water may please a 
tiger, but it will puta cat to flight. 

This apparent power of esthetic enjoyment in the cat is 
counterbalanced in the dog by a quality we are wont to rank 
highly, yet not without a haunting misgiving. The dog has 
a rudimentary sense of humour. It is the commonest thing 
in the world to see a petted dog try to laugh off a scolding. 
If he is encouraged, if his fooling is successful, he will repeat 
it again and again with growing exaggeration, will roll with 
wide mouth and absurd contortions, or fly at one’s face to 
lick it. On the other hand, he will recognise that teasing is 
a humorous proceeding, and when he begins to get bored 
will try to stop it humorously. 

Now the cat is solemnity incarnate; to punish it is to 
cause instant offence, to tease it is to outrage its dignity. 
The better bred a cat is the more easily is it offended. But 
the “sense of the ridiculous” is, after all, a gross quality, and 
the humour of one age seems vulgarity to the next. <A cat is 
never vulgar. The old Egyptians said that a cat reasoned 
like a man, and the root of the matter isthere. In the dog 
there is a quicker intelligence, a greater adaptability, and 
more facility in planning. But a dog cannot, as a cat can, 
determine its own end and purpose, and live its own life. 
He is, after all, the kinsman of Brer Fox, but the cat is a 
scion of royalty. > 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SUBMARINE BOATS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Is there not a danger that while all eyes are fixed upon 
our Army, to note its shortcomings and their remedies, we 
may forget our Navy? Whatever may be said against sub- 
marine torpedo vessels, as being only fitted for defensive not 
offensive warfare, yet there are many cases to which the sup- 
posed antithesis between those two modes of carrying on war 
would not apply. Suppose, for instance, a modern Trafa)gar, in 
which, after a long struggle between ships moving rapidly at 
a distance, some ships had struck, or become temporarily dis- 
abled, would it be safe for the victors to go in to take 
possession of their beaten foe, or complete their victory in 
close combat, while a number of submarines were hovering 
about the scene of action? It is even conceivable thata 
victorious fleet, while engaged in towing off its prizes, might 
be sent suddenly to the bottom, and the vanquished become 
the victors, Or imagine a ship so far disabled as to lose its 
power of quick motion, what would be its chance against 
these invisible monsters gathering round it? If it were only 
a question of ordinary torpedo vessels, then the destroyer 
on one side would meet the destroyer on the other: but 
against these invisible foes the disabled ship would be 
powerless. It would not have the speed to escape. Its 
friends, not being submarine, would not be able to assist it. 
Moreover, it should be considerd how fallacious is the dis- 
tinction between offensive and defensive warfare, if thereby 
it isimplied that these submarines would be only of use to 
defend their own harbours. Such vessels, if of small size, or 
large launches, could be carried by swift cruisers to any part 
of the world, and there launched to carry on their work of 
destruction in the enemy’s harbour, while the parent cruiser 
steamed away, to meet them again later on at an appointed 
rendezvous. Only conceive the panic and destruction that 
such a vessel would create at the present moment in Durban 


swift or skilful enough to elude our own cruisers the g 
up of our transports and other vessels would be math. 
‘ of a king 
terrible to contemplate. Or yet farther extend our vig; 
How would our Australian, Canadian, New Zealand friend 
approve of such visitors in their peaceful waters ? How - 
would the new bonds of Imperial connection, g0 ha . 
woven between us, stand the strain of these Be 
assailants? Or, nearer home, in our own harbours ee 
means have we to secure ourselves against such dangers) 
Mines would be useless, for we should not know when to 
fire them. Booms laid across the harbour-monuth would be 
ineffectual, for the submarines would dive under them. If 
men, like Hobson of the ‘Merrimac,’ could be found to 
risk their lives in such an enterprise, it would be diff. 
cult to exaggerate the mischief which a daring foe might 
thus inflict upon us in all our great harbours at home 
and abroad. And let us bear in mind that all great 
conquests and transfers of power have been the resnit 
of new inventions, or tactics, which enabled the dis. 
coverers to defeat their opponents by surprise. This jg 
commonplace in the history of war. The effect of th 
Prussian needle-gun in the Danish and Austrian wars js 
a telling example. And so now, if it be true that onp 
French neighbours have just ordered a hundred addi. 
tional submarines, we, I submit, should at once bestir 
ourselves. Whether one submarine could fight another 
I am not able to say: but, in any case, it could 
retaliate. If an enemy could visit our harbours, and destroy 
our merchant and other shipping, we could visit and do the 
like damage in theirs. Or if a great naval battle should take 
place between us and some rival on the seas, then the 
destruction of disabled ships would not be all on one side, 
We should have at least an equal chance, in this bloody game, 
with our enemy. And, be it remembered, this is no mere 
academic question to be argued in debating societies. It is 
one of vital and immediate importance. If, in the near 
future, the Channel should suddenly be swarming with sub 
marine torpedo vessels, possibly unfriendly to us, it will be, 
especially while the bulk of our army is in Sonth Africa, 
very uncomfortable time for England. Many other Powers 
are building submarines. We are haughtily relying on our 
old maritime supremacy. There may bean answer to all this, 
bat there is much in it to make the amateur mind uneasy, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


[We hope and believe that our correspondent regards the 
present submarines as capable of doing more injury than 
they could really accomplish, but that does not affect his 
main point, that itis an act of criminal madness to neglect 
the new, and possibly revolutionary, invention because we 
choose to label it “defensive.” As we urged last week, and 
shall continue to urge as long as the necessity exists, wa 
ought at once to experiment in submarine boats, and continue 
the experiments till we have got the best possible form.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





ENGLISH EDUCATION AND VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Schemes for placing voluntary schools, in which 4 
majority of English children are educated, on an equality, or 
nearly on an equality, with Board-schools in respect of the 
amount of public money paid for their maintenance, and 
also for giving a large measure of control over them to 
local educational authorities, have recently been prepared 
by bodies of members of the Church of England in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and other towns. All 
these schemes the Archbishop of Canterbury has told us are 
“premature.” Had Lord Lansdowne told us that proposals 
for reorganising and strengthening the Army are prematare 
I do not think that he would have caused greater consterni 
tion among students of military affairs than the Archbishop's 
statement has caused amongst those members of the 
Church of England who are students of educational matters. 
To those of us who know what schools and life are, both 
in the manufacturing and the agricultural districts, efforts to 
attain the objects sought by the framers of the schemes which 
the Archbishop has condemned must seem to be, not “pre 





mature,” but most urgently needed. With your permissioa 


Harbour or at Cape Town! If only a cruiser could be found | T will try to show that there is much to justify this view 
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am acting as honorary secretary of the Diocesan Com- 
‘ttee which has charge of the Manchester scheme, I must 

- ses that I express only my own opinions in this letter, and 
shat theCommittee is not responsible for anything that I say in 

» he chief evil in English life with which we have to deal 

¥: be described either as the separation of classes, or as the 
pan of large unhealthy towns and the impoverishment and 

p AS or partial depopulation of the rural districts. 
the growth of our towns in their existing condition threatens 
the destruction of all that is best in English life. Slum and 
gemi-slum dwellings, foul air, the absence of open spaces and 
vegetation, the massing together of vast numbers of people 
of the poorest classes,—these things have for result the 
growth of a population poor in physique and equally un- 
satisfactory in mental and moral qualities; ignorant of the 
life of Nature and of all the noble and more interesting 
kinds of human life; and therefore cut off from the higher 
stages of civilisation, and incapable of feeling attracted by 
any of the forms of recreation needed for the maintenance of 
physical, mental, and moral health ; a population, therefore, 
amongst which drunkenness, gambling, and licentiousness 
are necessarily common. For any one who knows that the 
physical decadence of a class must always be accompanied 
by its mental and moral deterioration, the condition of large 
areas in all our big towns will be sufficiently indicated by the 
statement of what has lately happenedin Manchester. Last 
year about eleven thousand men offered to enlist, but eight 
thousand had to be rejected on account of physical defects, 
and of the three thousand who were accepted, only one 
thousand and seventy-two were sent into the Army, two 
thousand one hundred and seven going into the Militia. In 
the roral districts ignorance and the non-development 
of intelligence are great evils, A large proportion of 
the families who could afford to send their children to 
secondary schools fail to do so. I have known of a case 
in which a family earning at least £250 a year took a 
child from the village school as soon as it could get a 
labour certificate and sent it to work ina mill; and similar 
conduct is so common that the public opinion of the district 
did not blame the parents. And parents have too often the 
good excuse for not continuing the education of their children 
that the foundation given in the village school is too poor and 
scanty to prepare a child for a secondary school. Owing to 
the imperfect education of the majority of the members of 
the small farmer and country shopkeeper classes, they do not 
know of the ways in which their foreign competitors combine 
and do jointly what no one person can successfully do alone; 
and, as they are unable to understand accounts fully, and 
have the dread of being overreached by their neighbours 
which ignorant people generally feel, they would not adopt 
methods of combining if they knew of them. There can 
be no doubt that if the village school could be made— 
and there is abundant proof that it could be made— 
much more efficient in teaching the three “R’s” and in 
developing intelligence and powers of observation and 
thonght, and if inexpensive secondary schools, with a curri- 
culum in right relation with that of the elementary school, 
were provided for the children of the classes in question, a 
large proportion of our small farmers and shopkeepers would 
be able to reach a higher degree of success, and that their 
greater prosperity would greatly improve the position of 
agricultural labourers and other workpeople. The failure of 
comparatively well-to-do families to give their children the 
kind of education needed to equip them well for the intelli- 
gent carrying on of bread-winning work is a marked evil in 
towns also. Another of the prominent evils in the country is 
the quite unnecessary dulness of the life of the great majority 
of the inhabitants, It has been proved in the most convincing 
way that by the effective teaching of singing and of drawing, 
and by the effective giving of various kinds of “ Nature- 
knowledge,” country children can have powers and tastes 
developed which would enable the inhabitants of villages to 
brighten up the common life very greatly, and which would 
cause many of them to prefer life in the country to life in a 
large town. ‘The giving of thoroughly good and varied 
physical training, the teaching of health-giving games, of 
military drill, of rifle shooting, which would lead most 
country boys to prefer the roominess of the country, 
8 in most places a quite unused resource. It is quite 
inconceivable that these evils of town and country life 
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can be removed, or much lessened, unless we obtain a 
very much more efficient educational system than we now 
have, and there is only one conceivable way in which our 
voluntary schools can be made a part of a really efficient 
educational system. That one way is the one which has been 
taken by Switzerland and Germany: it is the placing of all 
elementary schools on an eguality in respect of the amount 
of money paid to them from public sources for annual main- 
tenance, and the giving of a large measure of control over 
them all to a local public educational authority, which has also 
a large measure of control over the secondary and technical 
schools of its district,—an authority containing a considerable 
proportion of representatives of the teachers in elementary, 
secondary, and technical schools, and which has to consult 
bodies consisting exclusively of representatives of teachers 
before it decides on making any important change in the 
system of any grade of school. No one, I think, will doubt 
that this is the only way in which our Church schools, or any 
other kind of elementary school, voluntary or Board, can be 
made an efficient part of an efficient system, who remembers 
that the task we have to do, if we are to get a larger good 
result than we are now getting from our vast expenditure on 
elementary schools, includes the choice of the most usefal sub- 
jects for the curriculum of the elementary school (this has never 
been seriously attempted in most schools, and the doing of it 
involves giving far more attention to physical training and far 
less to grammar); the bringing of the selected subjects into 
the most mutually helpful relations, and the bringing of the 
curricula of elementary, secondary, and technical schools into 
right relations with each other; includes, that is, a large 
amount of very difficult work which cannot possibly be done 
except by the aid of well-trained educational experts. It is 
one of the chief objects of “the Manchester scheme” to give 
a large measure of control of voluntary schools to the local 
educational authorities, who will have to be called into exist- 
ence all over the country to control the new system of 
secondary schools, and thus to make it possible that these 
schools, as well as Board-schools, shall be placed in the 
best possible relations with secondary and with technical 
schools. The scheme proposes to leave the control of 
the religious instruction of the children of the school 
denomination in each voluntary school to managers 
representing the denomination, but to let all the rest 
of the work of the school, including, of course, the 
religious instruction of children not belonging to the 
school denomination, be controlled by the local educational 
authority. Unless the Archbishop of Canterbury believes 
that the community is not suffering from preventible ignor- 
ance, sin, and misery; or while believing in the existence of 
those banes, does not believe that better education would be 
an antidote, I cannot understand how his Grace could apply 
the word “premature” to our Manchester scheme. If any 
one wishes to learn whether the scheme is well adapted to its 
purpose, I shall be glad to send a description of it on 
receiving an addressed newspaper-wrapper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. HorsFAtt, 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





HOW TO TREAT SOUTH AFRICAN REBELS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You ask me if I “ would never disfranchise a corrupt 
borough because such disfranchisement must necessarily do 
an injustice to many persons who have not been guilty of 
corruption.” Is there not a vital difference between the two 
cases? The victorious party after a General Election does 
not appoint the Tribunal which is to sit in judgment on an 
impeached constituency. Would yon think it fair that a 
triumphant majority of Radical Home-rulers should appoint 
a special Tribunal for the trial of all election petitions? 
Surely that is the true analogy. I did not forget the 
honourable part which the Spectator has always taken in 
denouncing Mr. Rhodes and his Raid; nor do I forget that 
“two wrongs do not make a right.” But Mr. Rhodes and 
his fellow-conspirators were more guilty than Cape Boers 
who—in some cases probably under constraint—joined Boer 
commandos, or sold fruit to Transvaal soldiers; for I 
observe that even that venial offence, if an offence at all, is 
accepted as proof of treason. So long as Mr. Rhodes holds 
his Privy Councillorship—not given him by a Tory Minister, 
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Tam glad to remember—it would surely become us to view 
as leniently as possible the conduct of the Czpe Dutch in 
very trying circumstances. Is it wise to sacrifice the future 
of South Africa to the gratification of the amour propre of 
the Colonists in their present excitement? They should be 
saved from themselves. The wholesale penalties which are 
being inflicted on “rebels” under martial law seem to me 
exceedingly ominous. The Dutch have long memories.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., JUSTITIA. 

[The Commissions which inquire and report whether con- 
stituencies have proved so corrupt that they ought to be 
disfranchised are appointed by the Government of the day. If 
we remember rightly, the Commission on whose Report Oxford 
was for atime disfranchised was appointed by the Liberal 
Government of which Sir William Harcourt was a member, 
Sir William Harcourt was the Member defeated at the election 
which caused the petition. Needless to say, the Commission 
acted with absolute fairness, as we believe would the Com- 
mission we have suggested.—Eb. Spectator. | 





TOMMY ATKINS AND THE INDIAN SEPOYS. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—The enclosed extract will show you the camaraderie 
that exists between Tommy Atkins and the Indian sepoys of 
the present day, and with what interest the latter watch 
events in Sonth Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. 


Extract from a letter received from an oficer of the 15th Sikhs, now 
encamped in the Swit Valley. 

“The native officers and men of the regiment quite of their 
own accord have subscribed one day’s pay towards the Transvaal 
War Fund. When we said, ‘ Would it not be better to subscribe 
to the Famine Relief Fund?’ they replied: ‘No; the white 
soldiers always subscribed for their widows and orphans when 
there was a show out here, so they would like to do a little in 
return.’ There was a tremendous ‘Futteh’ * in the camp when 
the news of tho relief of Ladysmith arrived.” 





“THE ELECT LADY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
S1r,—I am sure Mr. Mason will share my regret that, by a 
singular lapse of memory, the existence of “the elect lady” 
—Lady Huntingdon—was forgotten by me when I introduced 
an “elect lady” into “Parson Kelly.” Had my memory 
played me true the slip would not have occurred. We well 
knew that John Wesley was a Charterhouse boy, and also 
that Bill, not Nick Wogan, was educated there, but novelists 
are allowed to take even greater liberties with historic facts. 
—I am, Sir, &., A. Lana. 
1 Marloes Road, W. 





THE SPION KOP DESPATCHES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—In your excellent article on the Spion Kop despatches 
in the Spectator of April 21st you write :—“ It is very difficult 
to say in the abstract at what point a superior should super- 
sede a subordinate, but one thing is certain. The man who 
cannot discover that point in practice does not possess one of 
the essential qualities of generalship”; and you add, a few 
lines further on, that you do not “ presume to declare that 
this particular failure of generalship was of sufficiently grave a 
kind to necessitate or to justify his [7.e, Sir R. Buller’s] with- 
drawal,” With reference to this, let me recall to your recol- 
lection what occurred on August 18th, 1870. General von 
Steinmetz was ordered to attack the French position both in 
front and flank. He made one futile attack after another onthe 
front, but neglected to carry out his orders to attack the flank. 
His operations were conducted under the eyes of the “ officer 
in supreme command” of the German armies. During the 
battle Steinmetz was not interfered with, but very shortly 
afterwards he was removed from hiscommand. The world 
and the army were not informed that the fiasco which, had it 
not been for the victory at St. Privat, might have been 
disastrous to the whole army, was due to “the disinclination 
of the officer in supreme command to assert his authority and 
see that what he thought best was done.” Moltke’s example 
of non-interference during actual operations appears to have 
been followed by Sir R. Buller. It would, perhaps, have 
been as well if his example as regards the other points had 
been followed too.—I am, Sir, &e., F. E, 





* Cry of victory. 








a 
PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 
’ - (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
IR,—Though you have stopped corresponden i 

joot, Lshall be glad 18 p00 Will allaw tae ae etic: 
portant misstatement of fact in Miss Boucherett’s letter of 
April 14th. She is absolutely mistaken in saying that Ps 
Industrial Committee of the Women Workers have seal 
at the conclusion that women’s wages are falling. As con 
vener of that Committee I can say that they have not arrived 
at that conclusion, and have made no special Treport on the 
subject, nor published anything in the Contemporary Review 
The only article which touches upon women’s wages in the 
Contemporary Review within the last three years is one upon 
a report on home industries published by the Women’s 
Industrial Council. This Council found that in some home 
industries wages were falling. These trades are not touched 
by “ paternal legislation,” but, as the result of their inquiries 
the Women’s Industrial Council is demanding that they 
should be; so that this argument tells in exactly a contrary 
way from that in which Miss Boucherett uses it,—I am, Sir 
&e., Marcaret E, MacDonatp, , 


Convener of the Industrial Committee of the Nationa] 
Union of Women Workers. 


8 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





THE UNDYING ROMANCE OF THE SBA. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Bullen’s delightful article on “The Undying 
Romance of the Sea” in the Spectator of April 21st contains 
a slight error. He speaks of stokers working in a stokehole 
“under a pressure of several atmospheres.” Under forced 
draught the air pressure is measured by the difference in 
level of water in a bent tube; the actual pressure being 
extremely low, and not exceeding that represented by a very 
few inches of water. A column of water thirty feet high 
represents approximately the pressure of one atmosphere, 
By the way, is it correct to say “ stokehole” or “ stokehold” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED Dopsrte, 
149 Church Lane, Charlton, Kent. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Str,—With reference to your interesting article on the 
cuckoo, published in the Spectator of April 21st, the writer 
of the article seems to suggest that the cuckoo has the power 
of imitating the colouring of the eggs of the future foster- 
parents. Is it not much more probable that the enckoo, 
after laying the egg, selects the nest which contains eggs 
most nearly resembling its own? I have more than once 
found the egg of a cuckoo, perfect, and placed carefully in a 
soft and sheltered spot. On one occasion I marked the spot, 
and returned later. The egg was gone. After a careful hunt 
I found a sparrow’s nest with a cuckoo’s egg in it, about fifty 
yards from the mark. The difference of colour in thrushes’ 
eggs in the same nest is often marvellous ; and in their case 
I believe it depends largely on the age of the bird, and the 
number laid previously; it may be the same with the cuckoo, 
Pheasants are another example of this diversity of colour. 
An old forester in Bedfordshire told me once he had several 
times doubted the possibility of a nest full of eggs all being 
genuine, “till they was hatched, then they was all right.” —I 
am, Sir, &e., G. Stuart. 
Iryern, Chandlers Ford, Hants. 





IRISH GUARDS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—We are at last to have Irish Guards—so far 80 well— 
but how are they to be recruited? The Inspector-General of 
Recruiting supplies the answer. He writes: “The only 
solution of the problem appears to be the assurance of work 
on leaving the colours.” Lust year there were thirty-two 
vacancies in the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and five hundred 
and fifty-six in the Royal Irish Constabulary, of which just 
three were filled by Reservists. This is not the way to en- 
courage recruiting in Ireland. These five hundred and 
eighty-eight posts should have been filled by Irish ex-soldiers, 
—and none others should be accepted for the Constabulary. 
We should thus secure for the Irish Guards recraits of 
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ne, and in sufficient numbers, by doing away 
for the Constabulary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bouton JoHN WALLER. 


splendid phy siq 
‘th recruiting hae 
“aaa Belmont, King’s Co. 








COLONEL BADEN-POWELL’S HANDBOOK ON 
SCOUTING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
cp have seen it stated, and not contradicted, that the 
Transvaal authorities are circulating Colonel Baden-Powell’s 
gimirable and valuable little book on scouting amongst their 
; 3, And yet I have been assured that no similar distri- 
— amongst our troops has been ordered by the War 
(fice, Wherever that has been done it has been at the 


gost of patriotic individuals.—I am, Sir, Xc., G. 


[If our correspondent is well informed a great opportunity 
has been missed. Why should not the War Office have 
given a copy of Colonel Baden-Powell’s little book to every 
trooper in the Imperial Yeomanry, and ordered the officers to 
gee that the men mastered its contents on the voyage out ? 
That would not have made them sconts off-hand, but it would 


have laid an excellent foundation. —ED. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


OUR LADY OF EMPIRE. 


In the dim vaults of eternal twilight, 
Fach upon his bed, as if in slumber, 
Lie the kings and chieftains of long-vanished empires. 


He who drew his bow upon the plains of Shinar ; 
He whose face lives in Egyptian granite ; 
He who boasted as he saw his city’s splendour ; 


Macedon’s great lord ; all-conquering Cesar ; 
Attila the scourge of God ; and—fiercer— 
Europe's iron-hearted, waxen-faced dictator. 


Very still they lie, their hearts scarce beating, 
All the world forgot and all its passions, 
Love and hatred and ambition burned to ashes. 


See the awful, silent door swings open, 
Who is this that enters, tall and stately, 
lobed in dazzling white, and cinctured as with sapphires? 


In her right hand flames the sword of battle, 
Gleaming on her brow a golden circlet 
Set with jewels from the wide earth’s farthest limits. 


As the grasses stir beneath the South wind, 
So the sleepers turn, with eyes half open, 
“Art thou, too, become as we?” their pale lips murmur. 


On she moves with swift but noiseless footsteps, 
Anda little smile, half pride, balf pity, 
Plays around her parted lips, her only answer. 


On she moves, undaunted by the shadows, 
For a voice is calling, and a vision 
Shines before her, brightest in the hours of darkness. 
Mistress of the island and the empire! 
Swords may break or rust, and crowns may perish, 
Bat the vision and the voice endure for ever. 
B. Pau NEUMAN. 





SPRING AND ELD. 
Mp the proud pomp of jocund Spring 
I saw Eld meekly stand: 
Blind, bowed with life-long wayfaring, 
A cratch in either hand. 
Spring! all the songs that all thy Birds dispense 
Have not that meek, mute mortal’s eloquence. 
ELLa FULLER MAITLAND. 








ART 
e 
_——e 

THE NEW GALLERY. 
THE artists who usually contribute to the New Gallery have 
been most faithfal to their styles,—it might almost be said 
to their mannerisms, 


So much is this the case that it is hard 





to believe that one is not still looking at last year’s exhibition. 
As in former years, Mr. Sargent startles and delights us with 
the daring of his execution and the depth of his science. In 
the full-length portrait of a child, Zhe Hon. Victoria Stanley 
(No, 248), the artist seems almost to have wished to show that 
with marks upon the canvas, which when looked at near seem 
meaningless, he can produce, at the proper distance, an effect 
as finished as it is forcible. The simplicity of the means used 
suggest to the uninitiated a rapid and careless style of work, 
rather than the deep knowledge and acute vision which have 
been used in the making of this picture. It is curious how the 
superstition that Mr. Sargent’s drawing is faulty still lingers 
among certain critics. A morning paper announced this 
week that the drawing of the left leg of the little girl in the 
picture under discussion was not “impeccable.” Could a 
figure with a badly drawn leg stand so easily and so con- 
vincingly as does this one? The rather curious bend of this 
leg is proof of the artist’s insight into the form of a thin, 
loosely made child. The colour of the portrait is singularly 
harmonious and rich, and the feeling that the figure has 
thickness as well as height and breadth perfect. In spite of all 
these qualities, there is something that does not entirely please 
about the picture; something difficult to define, but perhaps 
the bravura of the execution indicates that the artist was not 
deeply moved by his work. Entirely different is Mr. Sargent’s 
other work here, Major-General Lan Hamilton (No. 124). The 
characterisation of the head seen full face is conspicuously 
fine, and the colour beautiful; the subtlety of realisation of 
the planes, and therefore of the construction, makes this head 
perhaps the most satisfying piece of painting in the exhibition. 

Mr. Robert Brough has a talent which he seems determined 
to spoil by trying to be overmasterly, and trying to outdo 
Mr. Sargent in freedom of painting, but he only results in 
being painty. It is a pity, as both his portraits (Nos. 149 
and 190) seem to have in them the promise of being better 
than they really are. 

The Gallery abounds in imitations, more or less near, of 
the manner of the Quattrocento painters, but none can be said 
to be of much interest, though they make one realise what a 
loss this style of art has sustained by the death of Buarne- 
Jones, 

In the department of pure landscape there is certainly no 
work here of first importance. It is a melancholy fact, but 
landscape art appears to be ina backwater. The sincerity 
and conviction appears to have gone out of the work 
of the realistic painters, destroying their force and leaving 
them simply dull; and at present there is not much 
vigour in the school of imaginative landscape art. Mr. Mark 
Fisher has seldom done better than Water /’rolic (No. 114) 
with its sunny air and glittering lights. The colour of 
the flesh of the boys bathing is as true as it is beautiful, 
and the whole picture most harmonious in composition and 
colour. Mr. Peppercorn’s sober and restrained Evening 
(No. 101) has the inestimable merit of being a consistent 
whole; the quiet sky, the dark hill and foreground, all go 
together without question. Of course, when both form and 
colour are reduced to their elements it is not so difficult to 
attain unity as it is when the material is more complicated. 
One of the true landscapes in the exhibition is the Loch Ness 
(No. 133) by Mr. Watts. Like a wise artist, he has not bored 
us with the topography of Scotland, but has given us instead 
a beautiful vision of air, water, and distant blue mountains. 
Mr. Watts also sends a portrait of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
(No. 139), which is remarkable for the ease of the pose and 
the thoughtful expression of the face and finely modelled head. 
The picture is of course entirely free from that appearance of 
being an enlarged photograph coloured which is the destrac- 
tion of so many portraits, 

The quality of style is not so often found that it can be 
passed over when it exists,as it undoubtedly does in the 
work of Mr. Wetherbee. He has two pictures of quite 
different character, and both beautiful. Zhe Siren (No. 79) 
has a finely drawn and painted sea, There is real force 
in the great swelling waves which are bringing the ship 
on to the rocks. Perhaps the mermaid’s figure is in- 
adequate, from the fact that it is too completely realised, and 
therefore too human. Though small in size, the picture is 
large in treatment. ‘This artist’s other work, A Sylvan 
Stream (No. 259), is of a peaceful evening, with tall, graceful 











trees, by the side of a stream in which boys are bathing. 
There is a pleasant remoteness in this picture derived from 
the omission of the small and tiresome facts of the scene. 
The composition is essentially dignified. 


The picture called Severn Side (No. 206), by Miss Bromley- 
Martin, is interesting for two reasons in spite of its obviously 
immature technique. Firstly, the picture shows evidence 
that the painter was vehemently possessed by the motive of 
the work, and knew quite clearly what she wanted to say; 
secondly, she has a feeling for serene and dignified beauty 
which is of an unusual kind, and has no connection with 
prettiness. The faces of the child and the young woman in 
this picture have the true and unmistakable quality of 
beauty. These figures are relieved against a field of mowing 
grass beside the river, and a wide distance beyond. There is 
much that is good in the parts of the background, but it is 
far from being in harmony with the figures, more as regards 
values and planes than colour. At the proper distance for 
looking at the picture as a whole, what is seen is a confusion 
of planes from which emerge two beautiful faces. The draw- 
ing of the figures is far from satisfactory, and the ear of 
the young woman and also her right hand are of a decidedly 
amateurish quality. ‘ 

Before bringing this notice to a close the reader’s attention 
must be called to Sir George Reid’s admirable portrait of Dr. 
Fairbairn (No. 215), Mr. E. Stott’s two pictures, which are 
among the best things here (Nos. 78 and 64), Mr. Priest- 
man’s (No. 80), Mrs. Swynnerton’s (No. 37), Mr. Lindner’s 
(Nos. 12 and 59), Mr. H. Speed’s (No. 42). H.S. 











BOOKS. 


——= 
MRS. DELANY.* 


One partition in a long room at the National Portrait 
Gallery brings together on three walls all that the Gallery 
can show of famous literary ladies. Most of them date 
from the French Revolution and onwards, but the earlier 
eighteenth century too is represented. Mrs. Thrale is there, 
peak-nosed and voluble; Hannah More, a shrewd, homely 
old body, bunched up in a green wrapper; Elizabeth Carter, 
the translator of classics, amiable, yet a trifle pedantic in 
spite of the pink ribbon in her white cap. But incomparably 
the most attractive of all these portraits is Elizabeth Carter’s 
friend—and the friend of a hundred other people in her long 
life—Mary Delany. She looks down from the wall not in 
the least like a woman of genius, but the very incarnation of 
a charming and high-bred old lady. Opie, subduing his 
natural coarseness, has suggested something of her delicacy 
and refinement—and, indeed, Opie had a good right to deal 
tenderly with her, for he owed to her influence much of his 
rapid advancement—but the reproduction in black and white 
. prefixed to this book is in many ways preferable to his sticky 
paint. It is ten thousand pities that she did not sit to 
Gainsborough or Sir Joshua, for there is no beauty so 
perfectly paintable, and none more delightful on canvas, than 
the beauty of extreme old age. Yet even under Opie’s brush 
the mouth’s perfect shape remains, firm in its gentleness, 
though the teeth are evidently gone; and the lines thus 
deepened towards the corners of the mouth are soft as dimples. 
The eyes, grey passing into brown, are a little sunken, but keep 
a kindly and humorous light; the skin below them is a little 
pouched, but over it,as over all the face, Time has written in his 
most taking characters; the chin too keeps its outline, a little 
softened and rounded off; and for a crowning beauty there is 
the soft white hair combed back under a coif from off a 
beautifully modelled forehead that has the tints of old ivory. 
Forty years earlier a friend, in one of the word portraits 
which were a fashion of the age, praised “the shining delicacy 
of her hair”; when she was fifty-seven her husband, then 
turned of seventy, started at Bath a paper on the model of 
the Zatler, and wrote for it a sketch of his wife—she forbade 
it to be published —as the ideal woman; and that too spoke of 
her hair “shining and naturally curled.” “Her eyes were 
bright,” he added; “indeed, I could never tell the colour of 
them, but to the best of my belief they were what Solomon calls 





* ® 

* Mra. Delany (Maru Granville): a Memoir, 1700-1788. Compiled by George 

aston. With seven Portraits in Photogravure. London: Grant Richards. 
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dove’s eyes.” Bat neither when Dr. Dela: he ale 
divine, who had a better claim than te to aes 
friend, wrote thus of her mature beauty, nor at Pia - 
when she was married almost by force to her a 
drunken first husband, can this lady have been frame. and 
ful or more charming than when she sat to Opie a 
eighty-second year. im her 
Pini Delany had the honour to be born a Granville of 

evon; her great-grandfather was Sir Bevil, perhaps th 
finest figure among the Cavaliers. She was born ieee 
bred at Whitehall, in the house of her aunt, Lady Stanl 
with the expectation of becoming Maid of Honour to ri 
Anne, and she died in 1788 the neighbour and intimate frlend 
of George III. and his kindly, homely Queen. Her family’ 
traditional politics made the death of Queen Anne a = 
blow; Colonel Granville, her father, was arrested and ry 
family forced to retire to Devon, a sad change to the end 
be Maid of Honour, who was reduced to repeating “Mp 
Pope’s verses to a young lady on her leaving town after the 
coronation.” And, indeed, one can well believe that Mary 
Granville, like Zepbalinda, “saw others happy, and with 
sighs withdrew ” :— 

“ Not that their pleasures caused her discontent 
She sighed not that they stayed, but that she went, 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 

Old-fashioned halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks, 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play, 

To morning walks and prayers three hours day.” 
So much one may quote, since not many of us now con)j 
emulate the young lady by repeating the lines to Miss 
Blount. And the sequel came all too true—the threateneg 
lover whom Pope forecasts :— 

“ Who with his hound comes hollowing from the stable, 
Makes love with nods and knees beneath a table; 
Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are coarse, 
And loves you best of all things—but his horse.” 

Here is the description of Mary Granville’s first vision of ner 
first husband, as she wrote it down in a sketch of her life for 
her friend the Duchess of Portland. She was staying with 
her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, and the family were at dinner 
when the arrival of Mr. Pendarves was announced :— 

“TI expected to have seen somebody with the appearance of a 

gentleman when the poor old dripping, almost drowned Gromio 
[all the persons in the sketch have fancy names] was brought 
into the room, like Hob out of the well. His wig, his coat, his 
dirty boots, his large unwieldy person, and his crimson counten- 
ance were all subjects of great mirth and observation to me. | 
diverted myself at his expense for several days, and was wall 
assisted by a young gentleman who had wit and malice.” 
She paid dear for the diversion: Gromio, sixty, gouty, and 
sullen, took a fancy to pretty seventeen, promised to makea 
settlement, Lord Lansdowne insisted, and his support and 
countenance were essential to Mary Granville’s family, then 
jmpoverished and disgraced. Accordingly she was offered up. 
The match was a failure in every way; Gromio proved 
drunken, his estate was not what he represented it to be, and 
when he died he left her, instead of the promised settlement, 
with a bare three hundred a year. In the meantime the 
pretty young woman, married to this unattractive old cripple, 
had spent a good part of her time in London among very gay 
society exposed to constant: temptation. Bat from first to 
last her life was blameless,—whether as wife or widow. Mr. 
Pendarves died in 1724, and it was twenty years before his 
widow married again,—not for want of eligible suitors. Once 
her heart was touched, but Lord Baltimore did not mean 
marriage, and when that fact was clearly established—in an 
interview that hurt her cruelly—he ceased to be even an 
acquaintance. “George Paston” notes with reason that 
subsequent references to him and to the wealthier lady whom 
he did ultimately marry are not without a grain of very 
human malice, 

However, she did not wear the willow; on the contrary, she 
led a happy life full of interest. John Wesley crossed her 
path, attracted her, and was attracted; there was a senti- 
mental correspondence, and but that Mrs, Pendarves was 
just at that moment preparing to go to Ireland, the attraction 
might have ended in a notable match. In Ireland she meta 
man even more remarkable than Wesley, being admitted to 
Swift’s “harem of virtuous women.” Her correspondence 
with him does not show her at her best; nor him eitber; it 
was only to the friends of his prime, Arbuthnot, Pope, Prior, 





and Gay, that Swift wrote in a manner entirely free from 
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Her letters are full of the excessive homage 
cted; yet there is a genuine sincerity in her 
Orrery’s mean memoir. If we were not more 
‘nterested in Mrs. Delany than in her acquaintances or 
in andings, it would be easy to fill a review with passages 
* aevidental interest from the letters of this clever woman, 
“f saw the best society both in England and Ireland during 
: long life and was interested in everything that she saw. 
Two notes on costume may be instanced. In 1776 she writes: 
“Nightgowns are worn without hoops.” Is it reasonable to 
infer that once people went to bed in crinolines? The other 
ig the special ordinance that at the Duchess of Kingston’s 
“feathers and flying lappets should be laid aside, as 
would obstruct the view,”—a premonition of the 


affectations. 
which be exa 
resentment of 


trial 
they 


matinée hat. . 
Her connection with Ireland ceased when Dr, Delany died 


in 1763 at the age of eighty-four. His wife stayed with her 
lifelong friend the Dowager-Duchess of Portland, while 
settling down into the little house in St. James’s Place 
which was her home for the remaining twenty years of her 
life. But she was scarcely more at home in St. James’s 
Place than at Bulstrode, her fricad’s house near Windsor, 
and there she formed an intimacy with the Royal household 
go close that when the Duchess died the King presented 
Mrs. Delany with. a cottage at Windsor, and supervised 
the preparations himself. More than that, he settled on his 
old friend £300 a year, “ which good Queen Charlotte used to 
bring half-yearly in a pocketbook, in order that it might not 
be docked by the tax-collector.” That is surely one of the 
drollest and most human traits ever recorded of a Sovereign ; 
so far extends the enmity to the hostis humani generis that 
it affects even those for whom the tax-collector operates, and 
the Throne itself conspires to defraud the Income-tax. 
Another and still kinder trait is commemorated. When the 
Duchess died Mrs. Delany was at her bedside, and before she 
left the Duke begged her to take some remembrance of his 
mother. She chose a bird that the Duchess had always 
specially petted. The shock resulted in a short illness for 
the old lady, and during that illness the bird died. “The 
Queen had one of the same sort, which she valued extremely 
(a weaver bird); she took it with her own hands, and while 
Mrs. Delany slept she had the cage brought and put her 
own bird into it.” What a pity it is that such an admir- 
able couple of persons as George and his Queen were 
so cruelly misplaced by circumstances; and in any 
Vision of Judgment we should imagine Mrs. Delany 
testifying to some purpose. In her portrait she wears 
on her breast a locket inscribed “C. R.,” the Queen’s 
gift. There only remains to be said that the first introduc- 
tion of the Royalties to Mrs. Delany was overa very curious 
piece of work, which survives as a monument of her in the 
British Museum. She had a considerable taste for art, and 
drew as easily and correctly as she made verses. But after her 
husband’s death the employment and amusements that had 
formerly occupied her clever fingers had “lost their power of 
pleasing,” as she says in a pathetic little note, when one day 
she hit upon the idea of copyivg a flower that lay before her 
by cutting out paper and pasting it together. Her friend the 
Duchess admired the result, and so began a regular industry 
of paper mosaic. Before her sight failed her in 1782 she had 
(within eight years) imitated almost a thousand flowers and 
plants so cleverly that at a very short distance each might 
pass for the flower itself pressed, but with a brilliancy of 


‘colour nearer to Nature than pressed flowers can keep. It is 


worth while if one is in the print-room to look at this miracle 
of ingenuity; there is a “red-hot poker,” for instance, 
imitated with almost incredible accuracy by innumerable tiny 
scraps of paper in nicely graduated shades representing 
every line and tint of flower and stem; and a toadflax whose 
curving stems are followed through all their intricacies by 
the cunning scissors, It is only a curiosity, and has no more 
artistic value than the moralising verses prefixed to it— 
“ Alas, farewell, I can no more 
The vegetable world explore ”— 

and so forth; but as a memento of a lady so charming and 
80 distinguished by grace of nature rather than of position 
that she can still inspire the warmest interest (and, indeed, 
one reviewer has fairly lost his beart to her) it is well worth 
Preserving. The thanks of all who love the eighteenth cen- 
tury are due to “George Paston” for condensing skilfally into 





one volume the five-guinea edition in six volumes of memoirs 
which was published by the late Lady Llanover in 1861. 





FRANCE SINCE 1814* 

M. pE CovBERTIN is one of the most thoughtfal and most 
philosophical of the younger French writers. His special 
subject is French political history in the nineteenth century, 
which he treats very effectively, not as a series of fragments, 
but asa whole. In his former book, The Evolution of France 
under the Third Republic, he made a study of the last thirty 
years in detail, and showed how in his view these years and 
their developments were simply the natural sequence of the 
seventy years of various government that had gone before. 
The Third Republic was not a state of things manufactured 
by revolutionists or doctrinaires; it grew naturally, and was 
inevitable. He quoted M. de Pressensé: ‘‘ The only revolu- 
tions which succeed are those which are made in advance in 
hearts and minds and are ordered by the logic of history”; 
and he placed the birth of the Third Republic in this class of 
revolutions. In fact he expressed, though with limitations, 
his faith and hope in the Third Republic. 

M. de Coubertin has a great respect for his nation. 
He is by no means blind to her vagaries and weak- 
nesses, but he regards these as mere foam on the waves. 
An excitable race with a foundation of good sense, given to 
running after ideas, but seldom too far; on the whole, a great 
nation advancing steadily, fighting her way through immense 
difficulties, subject to temporary fits of madness which never 
last long. Through all the hundred years since the Great 
Revolution, the history of which years is cleverly condensed 
in his present book, M, de Coubertin points out how in each 
change of Government that storm of revolution has been 
echoed, more and more faintly, in disturbances that cover 
each a shorter space of time. He seems to anticipate that by 
degrees such echoes will die out altogether, that France will 
find her true destiny, will choose—has chosen, perhaps—her 
permanent path, the way of her real and logical development. 
He does not venture on any confident prophecy: France is still 
rebuilding her house, which tumbled down about her ears in 
1793: but it is obvious to him that there has never been any 
real stopping-place between the old Monarchy and the 
Republic. He is enough of an historical philosopher to see 
that monarchical right, with all French history behind it, was 
a real thing. The First Empire was merely the personal 
work of a genius, leaving France loaded with chains of 
centralised government which she has not yet shaken off; but 
as she steadies down and as her freedom broadens, that time 
may come. The Orléans kingship was a mere makeshift, 
with not so much raison d’étre as the Empire; if there was 
any question of personal right’in the matter, Louis Napoleon 
had as muchas Louis Philippe; the French knew this very 
well, and it is one of the many reasons, probably, which have 
made an Orléans restoration such an unlikely thing. French 
Royalty, after all, left France with Charles X. and died with 
the Comte de Chambord. 

To some of us the solidarity of modern French political 
history, which M. de Coubertin makes the chief point of his 
book, seems so deeply hidden under surface turmoil as to be 
almost an unreal thing. He goes far towards convincing us, 
however. We believe that he is right when he dwells upon 
the strong, the ruling under-current, to be felt and traced all 
through this history, caused by the existence of a France 
which is neither that of revolution nor that of reaction, and 
larger than both. This is a France which is thrifty, careful, 
self-preservative as to life and purse, more interested in the 
safety of property than in any other question, even military 
glory. This is the France which kept the demagogues in 
check in 1848, which supports the moderate politicians of the 
Third Republic, which probably, on the whole, and in spite 
of surface excitement, will keep the peace of Europe now. 
“She is naturally somewhat apathetic,” says M. de Coubertin, 
“but after all, she is the true France.” More power to her! 
we say, if this be true. 

In the early chapters of France since 1814, M. de Coubertin 
does full justice to the wisdom and cleverness of Louis XVIII, 
Hindered and spoiled at the outset by the Hundred Days, 
the Restoration was yet full of great possibilities. The King 
understood his country better, perhaps, than any of her rnlers 





France since 1814. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, London; Chapman and 
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since. He realised the existence of that great silent France 
which has so often been torn to pieces and bandied hither and 
thither without her own consent. He meant to be her King, 
and for her he fought both the extremes, Royalism and 
Jacobinism. If he had been succeeded by a sensible man, or 
even if the excellent Duc d’Angouléme had taken his father’s 
place in 1830, France might have settled down into a 


liberalised form of the old Monarchy; but Charles X,, | 


thongh in some respects one prefers his character, was 
neither so clever nor so patriotic. Looking fairly at some of 
the laws brought forward by his more or less w/tra Ministers, 
such as the law of sacrilege, the law for indemnifying the 
émiqrés, the droit d’ainesse, one does not, perhaps, see mach 
harm or injustice in them. But they were a step backward 
from the Revolution, and Louis XVIII. would have heen 
too clever to risk his popularity for them. France would 
very likely be no worse off if her families were not 
crippled by excessive division of property. The proposed 
droit dainesse gave the eldest son the largest share, in 
case the testator had left no directions to the contrary. 
It is hard to see with M. de Coubertin why such a law 
should be in itself “ pernicious,” However, it had a good 
deal to do with, though it was not altogether the cause of, 
Polignac’s fall and that of the old Monarchy. Stupidity, 
obstinacy, want of tact, failure to conciliate sufficiently that 
France which lay behind impatient Parliaments, and which, 
for itself, cared little or nothing what King was on the 
throne: these, with the intrigues of Thiers, the family 
ambitions of the Duc d’Orléans, and the Republican show-off 
of Lafayette, were the causes of the Revolution of 1850. The 
people in the streets had been singing their songs for a year 
or two, such as— 


catastrophe, seeks refuge in the hut of the wi itti 
where Rautendelein, an elfin creature, hiciene pbs. 
him and, after his return to his home and wife, Ma Pits 
who reminds us not a little of Minna Planer—nurees him 
back to lite and spirits him away to her mountain Sedan 
There, while leading a life of dalliance with his elfin bride 
Heinrich sets to work on a new chime of bells designed ri 
eclipse all his earlier efforts, But, thongh his sense of domestic 
responsibility is for a while atrophied, he is not allowed to 
enjoy his emancipation for long. The sprites and dwarfs 
whom he has impressed into his service as workmen in hig 
foundry prove refractory, a deputation of the Villagers 
headed by the pastor, the barber, and the schoolmaster, - 
monstrate with him bitterly for deserting his wife and family 
he is haunted by the mysterious tolling of the sunken bell, 
and finally the phantoms of his two children announce to him 
that their mother has drowned herself in the lake; it is her 
dead hand that is tolling the bell, and they bring with them 
a pitcher filled with her tears. In the last act Heinrich 
accepts from the hand of the witch the magic drink of death 
Rautendelein, conscious that her spells have lost their power, 
having cast in her lot with the Nickelmann, the froglike 
monster who lives ina well. It is part of the magic of the 
death potion, however, that it should recall Rautendelein, and 
Heinrich dies in her arms, ecstatically declaring that he 
hears the music of the Sun-bells’ song. 

The translator remarks that those who wish may regard 
the play merely as a fairy tale, but it would argue more 
than common restraint to avoid the temptation, forced 
upon the reader at every turn, to dive beneath the literal 
significance of the text. One notices at the ontset 





“ Polignac et ses amis— 

Balayez—balayez!” 

the old Revolution spirit had been taking one of its frequent | 

walks abroad; but we quite believe that France as a whole | 

wanted 1830 qnite as little as she wanted 1848, and that again 
was in its beginning the work of a few Deputies. 

M. de Conbertin gives an account of the immense advance 
of French prosperity in the thirty-four years from 1814 to 
1848, It was hardly at all affected by political revolations ; 
here again is one of his proofs that the trne France, the 
nation itself—the peasants, the artisans, the Jowrgeoisie, the 
great crowd of “indifferents’’—lies behind Kings and 
Kmperors and Parliaments, and cares and works, not for 
any special Government, but for riches and stability. Its 
work is to restore and to keep order, when the upper, the 
effervescing French spirit, so much more in evidence, has 
upset it, and over and over again this work has been done well. 

No one, we think, will read this intelligent book without 
feeling that he understands France better, and that her 
future gives less cause for alarmed foreboding than former 
views of her national character had suggested to him. 





THE SUNKEN BELL* 

Tue brief sketch of Hauptmann’s career given by the trans- 
lator in the introduction to his clever version of Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke, throws a good deal of light on the contradictory 
influences which manifest themselves in the play itself. He 
was “unhappy at school,” became steeped in Darwinism at 
Jena, wandered through Europe with “Childe Harold” in his 
pocket before he married at twenty-two. Since then—he is 
only thirty-eight now—he has in turn aspired to be a sculptor 
and an actor, fallen deeply under the influence of the Socialists, 
and discarded his earlier heroes—-Darwin, Goethe, and Byron 
—for Tolstoi, Zola, and Ibsen. His début as a dramatist 
was in 1887, since when he has written some ten plays, 
come to be regarded as a pioneer of the “new movement,” 
and provoked an amount of hostility and enthusiasm second 
only to that of which Ibsen has been the centre. 

In Zhe Sunken Bell, which is described asa German fairy play 
(Marchendrama), most of these influences may be discovered 
ut work, though the Ibsenitish leavenis perhaps predominant. 
‘The central figure is the bell-fornder Heinrich, whose master- 
work, destined to form the glory of a church in the | 
mountains, while being dragged laboriously up the heights is | 
overturned by the malign intervention of the Woodsprite and | 








* The Sunken Dell: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. Py Gerhart Mauptinann., 
Freely Rendcred into English Verse by Charles Henry Meitzer. London: W. \ 
divivemann, [4%. net.) 


the antithesis, rendered familiar by the plays of Ibsen, 
between the depths and the heights, the valley and the 
summit, and the fatality which attends on the efforts of 
mortal man to carry the motto “ Excelsior!” into practice, 
There is again an obvious antagonism between the code of 
social conventionality and orthodox Christianity—as repre. 
sented by the pastor, the schoolmaster, and Heinrich’s wife 
and family—and the untrammelled gratification of natural 
instincts, as illustrated by Heinrich’s relations with Rauten. 
delein, and the pagan revels of the elves, trolls, and dwarfs 
of the hills. For the fairies in Zhe Sunken Bell are 
curiously devoid of the gracious attributes attributed by 
80 many writers to the dwellers of elfland. They are frankly 
animalistic, earthy creatures, recalling by their malignity 
and sensuality Alberich and Mime in Wagner’s Ring, rather 
than the attendants of Oberon and Titania. So that the 
plain person is confronted by the paradox of the visionary 
and aspiring hero, in the quest of sublime Truth and beauty, 
leaguing himself with influences which not only make for 
paganism, but are distinctly anti-social and infra-human. 
He fails in adapting himself to his new surroundings because 
he cannot stifle the cries of his awakened conscience, because 
he cannot reconcile primitive instincts with mystical aspira- 
tions as well as domestic duties, and welcomes death as the 
only solution of his perplexity. 

There remains [the literary quality of the drama, which 
alike in exuberance and charm of expression is undoubtedly 
considerable. For purposes of quotation it must suffice if we 
give alongside of Mr. Meltzer’s version 1 fragment of the 
scene in which Rautendelein, after the departure of the 
pastor and schoolmaster in the first act, joins the elves ina 
fairy dance, one of the few passages in which the purely 
picturesque and playful aspect of elfland is insisted on :— 

“ RAUTENDELEIN. “ RAUTENDELEIN (jotning in the 
Nehmt mich auf in euren dance). 

Kranz! Let me join the merry round. 
Ringelreigenfliistertanz. Ring-a-ring-a-ring-around ! 
Silberelfchen, liebes Kind! Silver nixey, sweetest maid, 
schau, wie meine Kleider sind. } See how richly I’m arrayed. 
Blanke Silberfiidelein All of silver, white and rare, 
wob mir meine Muhme drein, Granny wove my dress 86 
Braunes Elbchen ! nimminacht} _ fair. 
meiner braunen Glieder Pracht,} Thou, my fairy brown, I vow, 
und du, goldnes Elbchen! gar, | Browner far am I than thou. 
nimm inacht mein goldnes Haar: | And, my golden sister fair, 
schwing ich’s hoch—so tu es}1 can match thee with my 

auch !— hair, 
ist’s ein seidenroter Rauch. Now I toss it high—behold 
Hiiugt es iiber mein Gesicht, Thou hast surely no such gold. 
ist’s ein Strom von Goid und] Now it tumbles o’er my face: 
Licht.” | Who ean rival me in grace? 





sunk ina mountain mere. Heinrich, half-killed himself in the 
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should be noted, is written mainly in blank 
d with rhymed passages and lyrics like that 

have just quoted, while the witch speaks throughout in the 
he deat Doric dialect. With the difficulties presented by 
- hone Mr. Meltzer has grappled with considerable 
. Z His version, which he is careful to describe as a 
paige is vigorous, fluent, and idiomatic—“ clove” 
= 97 is, we suppose, an Americanism for “cleft”—and 
pe not a little of the eloquence and picturesqueness of 


the original. 


—_ 
The play, it 
yerse intersperse 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr, Horace HUTCHINSON’S decided gift for fiction—such is 
the distrust amongst us of versatility—has hitherto been 
probably hampered rather than aided by his reputation as the 
literary interpreter and historian of pastime. Henceforth, 
however, if only on the strength of the touching tale which 
gives its title to the volume before us, his claim to recognition 
should be as securely based on his achievements as a novelist 
ssupon his contributions to the annals of golf. We have 
long waited for a really sympathetic portrait of the uncon- 
ventional modern woman of fashion, but that difficult task 
has never to our knowledge been carried out so successfully 
a3 in the heroine of the first of these two stories of self-sacrifice. 
“Little Lady Mary” has a good deal of the audacity and reck- 
lesgness without any of the vulgarity of “Dodo” ; but under- 
neath all her “ Christian-naming” and friendliness for smart 
young men there is a fund of devotion which reveals itself in 
the heroicyet pitiful disappearances which threaten to estrange 
her from the man she loves so well. The central idea of 
the plot, which is entirely original, might in some hands have 
proved repellent, but the tenderness and tact with which it 
js handled will reconcile the most sensitive reader to its 
choice. Curiously enough not by the title alone but by the 
style and delicacy of method, we have been reminded more 
than once in Little Lady Mary of the late Mrs, Oliphant. The 
story which serves as complement and pendant to the first is 
well conceived and told, though it hardly attains to the same 
plane of distinguished excellence. 


We are glad to find Mr. Bindloss turning to practical 
account on a large canvas the wealth of accumulated ob- 
servation and experience on which he has hitherto drawn 
ao effectively within the compass of the sketch or short story. 
Where still life and the humdrum or full-dress portraiture of 
English home society is concerned, Mr. Bindloss isconventional 
tothe verge of commonplaceness. On English soil and amid 
pacific surroundings there is nothing to differentiate his hero, 
or his fickle-hearted fiancée, or his villain, or his wastrel from 
the types which have done duty in a hundred other novels. 
Mr. Bindloss evidently holds with Lucretius that— 

“In dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
Convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit ”’— 

and the setting of doubt and danger which he understands so 
well how to depict is that afforded by the climate and the 
natives of the West Coast of Africa. Whether on sea or land or 
iver, Mr. Bindloss’s pictures of Nigeria and its inhabitants 
are illamined by a hundred touches only possible in a writer 
who hasseen what he describes. The motive of Ainslze’s Ju-Ju 
isfurnished by a rubber-hunting expedition into the Hinterland 
of the Niger Protectorate, in the carrying out of which the 
hero, Gordon Ainslie, undergoes terrible privations, loses two 
of his comrades, but owes his life to the mysterious ja-ju or 
talisman, originally given by a native chief to another white 
man, and passed on at his death to Ainslie. The chapters 
which describe the march from the interior to the coast give 
an astonishingly vivid account of the sufferings of the 
adventurers from pestilence, drought, and the attacks of 
hostile natives, 

The experiences of three strangely ill-assorted fellow- 
Popils at a London crammer’s are set forth in All /'vols 
With @ sense of farcical humour that makes in the main for 





teat Little Lady Mary, and Her Best Friend. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
-ondon : Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.]——-(2.) Ainslie’s Ju-Ju. By Harold Bindloss. 
London : Chattoand Windus, [3s. 6d.]——-(3,) All Fools. By Marmnaduke Pickthall. 
aaien: Swan Sonnenschein. [6s.]——(4.) Gifts of Enemies. By G. E. Mitton. 
ee: A,and C. Black, (€s.|——<5.) A Fair Brigand. By George Horton. 
eaten: Ward, Lock, and Co. (3s. 61.) ——(6.) The Second Lady Delcombe, By 
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exhilaration, though fastidious readers will be repelled by a 
certain lack of reticence displayed by Mr. Pickthall in deal- 
ing with the exuberances of calf-love. The trio in question 
consist of a robust young Militia officer, a feeble-minded 
fopling, anda supple Hindoo with an admirable command of 
Baboo English. Theheroine, a typewriting girl, encourages 
the suit of the dandyto escape from the importunate attentions 
of a valgar middle-class admirer, and plunges into an engage- 
ment before she realises the fatuous silliness of the former. 
The sentimental side of the plot is concerned with the growth 
of the tender passion in the heart of the Militiaman, who, 
after acting for a while as a benevolent onlooker, makes the 
running on his own account, and finally, and under very 
strong provocation, cuts out his selfish and pusillanimous 
rival. The love interest, however, which is commonpkice, 
and even valgar, is redeemed by the vigorous, if undistin- 
guished, humour shown by the author in treating the various 
episodes and incidents that grow out of the chief fvol’s 
clandestine courtship. In particular, we are introduced—in 
the brother of the heroine, Mr. Perey Woodward, the Prime 
Minister of a suburban Parliament—to as exquisite a 
specimen of the inoffensive cad as has been portrayed in 
fiction since the inimitable Mr. Hoopdriver in Mr. Wells’s 
Wheels of Chance. 


The career of Neil Hawtrey, the hero of (i/ts of Huemies 
is rich in the element of the unexpected. On the death of his 
father, a Baronet and a faus bonhomme, finding himself ruined, 
horse and foot, by parental extravagance, Neil promptly 
turns professional cricketer. Owing, however, to his having 
unjustly incurred the suspicion of “selling” a county match 
—the real culprit being his younger brother—he loses his 
place in the Yorkshire team, and turns financial journalist, ulti. 
mately achieves distinction with his pen, and marries the 
widow of a speculator and gambler. Betty Ventris, the lady 
in question, and the good genius of the versatile hero, is a 
curious specimen of the modern woman, for, in spite of a 
somewhat showy exterior and “flirtatious” manner, she isa 
disciple of Maeterlinck, cherishes high ideals, and revolts 
against the materialistic atmosphere into which her marriage 
has thrown her. Her relations with, and influence on, Neil 
Hawtrey constitute the most agreeable surprise in a story 
which conveys a decidedly sordid impression of “smart” 
society. 

The scheme of A Fair Lrigand reminds one faintly of 
About’s Rot des Montagnes. Dr. Joseph Brown, a Scholar 
of Harvard and expert in Argive bronzes, is induced 
by an American friend to leave Athens for a holiday in Mount 
Olympus, where they are beguiled by a treacherous guide 
into the hands of the brigands. At the instigation of his friend, 
Brown, who is a good-looking prig, is induced to encourage the 
admiration of the chief brigand’s beautiful daughter, with the 
result that she engineers their escape and accompanies them 
to Athens, where Brown is driven by popular opinion rather 
than inclination to marry his rescuer. The story, which has 
been hitherto conducted mainly on humorous lines, now takes 
a sudden plunge into tragedy, for the fair Kyriakoula, 
piqued by the neglect of her selfish husband, vindicates ner 
lineage by stabbing the philandering young English officer, 
into whose company she has been thrown, on learning that 
his affections are engaged elsewhere. It is a pity that a book 
which is nine-tenths comedy—and good comedy—should be 
vitiated in its crude and lurid dénouement by a concession to 
the modern convention of the unhappy ending. 

If the reader can suppress his surprise at anybody caring 
twopence about such a trampery fellow es Lord Delcombe, 
he will find good entertainment in the story of 7’e Second 
Lady Deleombe. Mrs, Kennard’s novel suffers a little from 
the wilful postponement of the inevitable understanding 
between husband and wife, but, of course, as soon as this 
point is reached the book has to end, and the story is quite 
amusing enough to prevent one’s wishing it were shorter. If it 
were the custom in novels to give a list of characters at the 
beginning, the list in this instance would sound rather like 
an extract from Ke/ly’s Handbook, but probably in a novel 
of this order this is to a certain extent inevitable. The 
character of the heroine, the little American Countess, is 
certainly rather attractive, and her portrait is cleverly drawn. 
That Lord Deleombe should have inspired his wife’s affection 
ig surprising rather than unconvincing, for no one can say 
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that it is not true to life fora thoroughly nice husband or 
wife, as the case may be, to care intensely for a most worth- 
less partner. Asa whole, the book is a good, if not exactly 
brilliant, specimen of the modern novel of society. 

The Australian heroine of Miss Elliott’s new book, 

A Martial Maid, does not actually don doublet and 
hose and take the field like a second Joan of Arc. Her mar- 
tial doings are confined to obtaining rightfol recognition 
for a child of whom she has charge. The child’s mother 
has been shipwrecked in Australia just before its birth, 
and Mrs. Bertram, the mother of Claire, the “ martial 
maid,” takes in the unfortunate stranger, whom the shock has 
entirely deprived of her memory. The unconscious husband 
in England of course marries again, and his wife having 
recovered her memory and seen the announcement of his 
wedding in the papers, declines to come with her child “like 
ghosts to trouble joy.” However, at her death—for she does 
not survive very long—she induces Claire, whose mother also 
dies, to take the child to England and vindicate his parentage, 
The girl very thoughtfully—for otherwise there would be no 
story—contrives to lose all documentary evidence, and is of 
course taken for an adventuress. The remainder of the book 
is occupied with her struggle to assert tHe child’s rights and 
rehabilitate her character for honesty. Of course, in the end 
the missing piece justificative turns up and all is well. The 
story, if slight, is ingenious, the characters are well drawn, 
and the book is certainly above the average. 

- There is no special reason why Mrs. Lovett-Cameron should 
have called her new book A Loyal Lover, for the lover in 
question does not display more loyalty than is expected of 
any gentleman entrusted with that réle in a modern novel. 
The book is written with the author’s usual “go” and fluency, 
but there are no special features in the plot which call for 
comment. The characters. are drawn with a lively pen, and 
the book is a fair specimen of the author’s methods—though 
not of her special gift—for there are no horses in the story, 
and: without horses Mrs. Lovett-Cameron’s work is not 
noticeably different from that of. any other clever lady 
novelist. 

The Disenchantment of Nurse Dorothy deals not solely with 
hospitals, but withelife in general. However, “a made a good 
end,” like Falstaff, though her end, as is befitting in .a novel, 
is in matrimony, not death. The book is less remarkable for 
its wisdom than its readability ; indeed the author’s reflections 
are seldom distinguished by their sagacity. 

Mr. Carroder’s new novel is an extremely well-meaning 
story, purporting to be written by a country doctor, and 
chiefly concerned with a young man, Harold Giddens by 
name, who wishes, but fails, to enter the ministry. The 
author gives a good many extracts from Harold Giddens’s 
sermons and serious talks with his friends, which would have 
to be written with a pen of genius to justify their insertion 
in the pages of a novel. Now, genius cannot be honestly 
predicated of Love’s Guerdon, in which, for the rest, there are 
too many death-beds, not to mention that the hero and his 
sister are both victims of consumption. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The new number of the Quarterly Review contains two South 
African articles, “The War in South Africa”—an admirably 
clear statement of events since Lord Roberts landed—and “ The 
Afrikander Bond”—written to prove the strength, solidarity, 
and complete anti-British feeling of the Bond. Beginning nine- 
teen years ago as a small association, its influence now stretches 
over Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free 
State. “Its strength consists not in its numbers, which barely 
reach 10 per cent. of the total electorate of the Colony. It is to 
be found rather in its deftly articulated organisation, its stern 
discipline, its close alliance with a Church which contains within 
its fold the entire Dutch population, but, above all, in the abso- 
lute sway exercised by Mr. Hofmeyr over his Vigilance Com- 
mittee. ..... The instrument cf discipline is a system of boy- 
cott. It would be impossible for the untravelled reader to 
understand the baffled, helpless state of a resident of one of the 
little remote ‘veldt’ townships of the interior when placed 
under the ban of the Bond. There is nothing for him but to 





papers endeavouring to explain the present hostility to Engung 
in France and Germany. The first, by Herr Rodenberp, “ 
editor of the Rundschau, gives a history of the gradual decline f 
good feeling between Germany and England during the 
century, born of our want of sympathy with Genneas' 
all her struggles, both with France and Denmark. The 
second—in French—by M. Brunetiére, is a mere pm 
sion of ill-feeling largely based on our conduct in the Dreyfus 
case. Every Frenchman is hostile to England ip the 
present war, he tells us, except certain “specialists in con: 
tradiction.” “The University of London” contains a history 
of the examining body hitherto called by that name, and of tho 
various abortive schemes to found a residential University of 
London. Finally, the writer gives an exhaustive account of the 
statutes and regulations of the scheme which is now to become 
law, together with a statement of the financial position of the 
University in the immediate future. Among the purely 
literary articles contained in this number we think “The Plays 
of Gerhart Hauptmann” and the paper on Ruskin will be reaq 
with most interest. , 








DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lea, 
Vol. LXII. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)—There are few 
eminent names among the three hundred odd which appear in 
the index to this volume. Wolsey, whose memoir has been con- 
tributed by Dr. James Gairdner, is the greatest of the company, 
His career, with its many vicissitudes and far-reaching interests, 
makes an excellent subject, and the occasion has been well used, 
Dr. Gairdner’s eighteen pages give us a model of biography, 
George Wither, the poet, has been fortunate ina biography (by 
the editor) which will find more readers than are now attracted 
by his verse,—one felicitous piece excepted, “Shall I wasting 
in despair?” Among the other names which will be generally 
known beyond the various circles of specialists are James Wolf, 
the hero of Quebec, and Mrs. Henry Wood (née Price), who, if 
fame should be reckoned by the magnitude of sales, must he 
reckoned among the most successful of English novelists. The 
Woods are a numerous class, the best known among them being 
Antony, the Oxford antiquarian; Sir Matthew, reforming 
politician, a man who did good service to the State, but was 
most praised for his least meritorious action, the championship of 
Queen Caroline; and Sir William Page Wood, afterwards Lord 
Hatherley, Sir Matthew’s second son, a good lawyer and one of 
the best of men, ‘The Wilsons are a company twice as numerous 
as the Woods, for they number more than seventy. Prominent 
among them are John, better known as “ Christopher North”; 
Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta (whose picture, as drawn by Mr.T, 
Seccombe, is somewhat like a fashionable photograph with all the 
lines rubbed out); Richard Wilson, the landscape painter; and 
Thomas, Bishop of Sodor and Man, whose “Sacra Privata” 
probably come next, though longo intervallo, to the “ De Imita- 
tione,”—at least for English readers. Another Wilson,. whose 
name was for a time in many mouths, was Margaret, the “Martyr 
of the Solway.” She was fastened toa stake in the tideway for 
the offence of attending a field conventicle, and drowned. This 
is one of the deeds which, when it is no longer possible to defend 
or excuse them, are denied. But, as Mr. Seccombe puts it, there 
is “ abundant evidence that the death-warrant was carried out in 
all its barbarity.” The same course has been followed in refer. 
ence to the Gunpowder Plot. The memoir of Thomas Winter, 
one of the chief conspirators, comes into this volume. In the 
judgment of My. T. G. Law, Father Gererd is no more successful 
in dissolving the Plot into a fable than Mr. Napier was in the 
case of the Solway tragedy. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bn 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 





Below the Surface. By Major-General Fendall Currie. (4 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—It is in India that General Currie 
would have us look “below the surface.” Those who do so will 
not, he thinks, when they have finished their inspection, have 
conceived a great respect for the policy of Lord Ripon, or be 
inclined to accept the propositions of Sir William Wedderburn 
and Mr. Naoroji. Government by natives without European 
supervision is not, he thinks, a success, At Fyzabad, “the octrol 
posts are filled up with the members’ relatives, who keep carts 
and men and women waiting at the barriers until paid a fee to 





starve, or fly, or yield.” ‘Foreign Opinion”. consists of two 


let them pass,” and who pass in without duty the members’ goods 
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of course, matters of which very few people are com- 
tent to form & judgment. Our author has a considerable 
cance to go upon, and is at least entitled to be heard. More 
sveano0t cay. It should be added that there are various non- 
we ei matters treated in the volume, and that some 
penerally interesting reading may be found in it. 


‘Those are, 





Storyology. By Benjamin Taylor. (Elliot Stock. 53.)— 
Mr. Taylor has ventured into a preserve which is very jealously 

arded. On such trifles as politics and religion as much freedom 
ght andspeech as can be wished is allowed, but on com- 
parative folk-lore, for this is about the significance of the 
barbarous word “ storyology,” it is necessary to be carefully 
orthodox. Mr. Taylor boldly tells us that he does not write for 
experts, but addresses the “general reader.” For him, indeed, 
if he wants to be entertained, as is the habit of his class, he does 
well. The book is full of curious matter,—delusions which have a 
strange resemblance to truth, legends, popular beliefs, and common 
customs which, unreasonable as they may seem, probably have 
their root in natural facts. ‘Davy Jones’s Locker” is a specimen 
of Mr. Taylor’s method. “Davy,” he tells us, is possibly 
equivalent to “ Duffy,” the West Indian for “ghost”; but more 
probably the Deva of Indian mythology,—our theorist does not 
want, it will be seen, for boldness. “Jones” is Jonah, “the 
embodiment of malevolence at sea,’—surely the malevolence was 
not in. Jonah? As to the “locker,” why may it not be the 
&Sucans, the prison which the swine-demons were so anxious to 
escape, but into which they were precipitated by their own act ? 
A more agreeable subject is found in the next chapter, which is 
entitled “ Flowers of Fancy.” ‘The parsley, the rose, the lily, the 
clover, the thistle, and the orange-blossom ,are discussed. This 
subject, again, is followed by ‘‘ Rosemary for Remembrance.” 
Mr. Taylor has certainly written a readable book, whatever we 
may think of the quality of its learning. 


of thou 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: English Topography, XII, 
Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.)—The two 
counties with which the editor of this volume has to deal are 
Surrey and Sussex, the former, he complains, “eaten iuto by 
London,” the latter “overrun by Londoners.” It is not a bad 
thing to be so overrun; anyhow, it will increase the number of 
readers who take an interest in such volumes as these. It will 
be understood what the limitation of these books has to be. 
Only those places and objects of which there happen to have 
been notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine canappear. Thus, in 
Sussex we miss Seddlescombe, with its half-timbered houses of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries ; and Northia:n, 
with its fine mansion of Brickwall and the memorials of the 
Frewen family. The Tudor house of Brede is only mentioned. 
The series has its value, of course, especially in the direction of 
epitaphs and inscriptions, and the editor has done his best with 
his materials, 





Applied Proverbs. (Women’s Printing Society.)—The writer of 
this brochure preaches from various texts a discourse of “ Let us 
Alone.” “The hours to begin and end, the days for work and for 
play in the thousand processes of trade, claim Nature's privilege 
of variety.” No Eight-Hour Bill, no compulsory schooling, no 
inspection, no protection of the weak—‘ How shall it strengthen 
any human being to be stamped as irredeemably weak ?””—these 
and such like are the principles and policy here enunciated. We 
cannot stop to argue about them; it is enough to point out that 
there isa very pretty quarrel between Trade-Unionism and the 
“Friends of Woman,” whatever be the title that those who agree 
with the writer of Applied Proverbs may assume. If female 
franchise is given, it will mean an end to the darling schemes of 
the Labour Members. 





The Century Magazine. November, 1899—April, 1900. (Mac 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The feature of this volume (fifty- 
ninth in the series) is the instalment of Mr. John Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell.” Of course we await the completion of this 
before entering upon anything like criticism. It must suffice to 
say that these six sections (which are divided into twenty 
chapters) include the first forty-seven years of Cromwell’s life. 
Practically Cromwell’s Life begins with chap. 6, which tells of 
Cromwell’s return for Cambridge, and of the brief existence 
(April 13th—May 5th) of the Short Parliament. The illustrations 
are numerous and highly interesting. Among the other contents 
of the volume we see “ 'T'alks with Napoleon,” from the diary of 
Dr. O’Meara. ‘The editor, if he is the writer of the ‘‘ Editorial 
Introduction,” takes, we may remark, a much more favourable 
view of the veracity of O’Meara than is renerally entertained. It 
is not inappropriate to quote what Mr. Fitchett says in his last 
volume of “How England Saved Europe” :—* The deliberate 





policy of Napoleon was to make his imprisonment impossible, and 
to turn his guards into objects of detestation to the whole world by 
the invention of ever fresh‘ wrongs.’” O’Meara was one of the prime 
agents of “la politique de Longwood,” as it was called, and it 
is as impossible to trust him as it is to trust Napoleon himself. 
“ The details of St. Helena,” wrote Las Casas, another Longwood 
“ politician,” “are unimportant; to be there at all is the great 
grievance.” As for the climate of the island, to which O’Meara 
attributed Napoleon’s disease—really an old-standing cancer—it 
is interesting to read the description published by Napoleon’s 
orders in 1804,—“ pure air, soft skies, and every condition of 
health.” But he was not thinking of it as a prison. There is 
but little about the Spanish War, and the Transvaal, as far as we 
have observed, does not appear. An article on the success of the 
English telegraph system is noteworthy. Over here we are not 
quite so much in love with it. A very ridiculous pedantry in the 
matter of double words makes them count for much more than 
they are worth. The general result is, without question, a great 
public convenience at a very small cost. We may mention at 
the same time the half-yearly volume of the companion magazine, 
St. Nicholas (same publishers, 8s. 6d.), which it is needless to do 
more than mention, so well established is it in public favour. 





A History of South Africa. By W. Basil Worsfold. (J. M. 
Dent. 1s. 6d, net.)—This is a volume of “‘The Temple Primers.” 
We do not see that Mr. Worsfold has anything absolutely new to 
tell us; but he certainly gives the story very succinctly and 
clearly. The further we go back, and the more thoroughly we 
examine the matter, the plainer does it become that the Dutch 
have not been an influence for good in South Africa. Their 
mental condition is represented by their dialect, the Taal, and 
the Taal, as Olive Schreiner, no hostile witness, puts it, 
cannot “express a subtle emotion, or abstract conception, or a 
wide generalisation.” The misfortune is that we shirked the 
responsibilities to which we were called, and to which we were 
equal. “ We abdicated the sovereign position, and, as Sir Bartle 
Frere prophesied in words of singular foresight, ‘the abdica- 
tion has had to be heavily paid for in blood and treasure.’” 
With this may be mentioned The Relief of Ladysmith, 
by John Black Atkins (Methuen and Co., 6s.) Mr. Atkins 
republishes here letters that originally appeared in the Man- 
chester Guardian. It will be understood that the title includes the 
story, not of the relief only, but of the operations, successful or 
unsuccessful, which led to it. There is, plenty of criticism, 
which, as written before the publication of the famous despatches 
and of Lord Roberts’s memoraydum, will have a special interest. 
Into such matters we do not follow Mr. Atkins. Indeed, we do 
not care to do more than chronicle the appearance of. these 
volumes. The public need no urging to read a war-book which 
comes with the imprimatur of a leading provincial paper.— 
Bacon’s War Atlas of South Africa (G. W. Bacon and Co., 1s.) 
contains sixteen maps—the last of them being of the environs of 
Pretoria—general sketches of South African history, and a 
glossary. Native Life on the Transvaal Border, by W. C. 
Willoughby (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is a very interesting 
collection of photographs, with explanatory texts. It has todo 
with the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and gives, among other 
pictures, portraits of Khama and his family. 








A Book of Courtesy. By H.E. Norton. (Macmillan and. Co. 
2s. 6d.)—The compiler of this book thinks that we have, as a 
nation, a lack of good manners, and that this is the reason for 
the general disfavour in which we are held. The curious thing 
is that it is not individual Englishmen, but English policy and 
national actions, that are so unpopular. And, then, as to 
manners, we do not see that the Germans have any advantage 
over us. Italy, too, Scandinavia, and the States, which are in no 
way rivals, find our manners tolerable. However this may be, 
Mrs. Norton has given us a very agreeable book. We read in it 
of courtesy, and, by way of contrast, of discourtesy, of kindliness 
in action and speech, of strange etiquette, and other cognate 
matters. Let us hope that we may profit by it.——With this 
may be mentioned Wide World Adventure (G. Newnes, 2s. 6d.), 
not so directly didactic as the foregoing, but, “as true narratives 
of extraordinary human endurance,” not without a valuable lesson. 
The tales are reprinted from the Wide World Magasine. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





meclligme 
Alden (Mrs, G. R.), By Way of the Wilderness, cr 8VO ...eee+-ee (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Allingham (W.), A Manual of Marine Meteorology for Apprentices and 

Officers of the World’s Merchant Service, Cr 8VO ...ccccccecccccess (Griffin) 7/6 
Anitchow (M.), War and Labour, 8VO_ .......ccccccccccccccccess (Constable) 18,0 
Ashe (E. O.). Besieged by the Boers, Cr SVO 2... ..ccecceeceereee (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Balmforth (R.), Some Social and Political I e Nineteenth Century, 

CP OUG cc ccavdccceuancisedccusavacnacddnssendudenusdeunaces (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Barron (H. M.), Texts for Sermons on Various Uccasious, cr $vo ..(Methuen) 3/6 
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seeseeee( Butterworth) 27/6 


Beale ( £.), The Law of Bailments, roy S8yo .... ...-. 











Blore Harold), An Imperial Licht Horseman, cr 8V0....eesseeeeee (Pearson) 6/0 
Boddv (A. A.), From the Egyptian Ramleh, 8V0 .... seeeseeeee (Gay & Bird) 7/6 
_ ~ ig (B.), The Education of the dined’ ‘in the Republic ‘of Plato, 
pSEGMDSE SUS ONEUR S00 ob Se beas ese cnlenke (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Bowie or G. ry The Declaration of Paris Of 185 oe is .(S. Low) 10 6 
yn (Mrs. K. M.), The Minx, cr 8VO .......000% eae - Huteninson) 6/9 
ye thn Ay W.), A Gay Conspiracy, er 8vo. ccccccccecccccccees (Harper) 6,0 
Chambers (R. W.), Outsiders * an Outline, CT BVO. ccccescces ecceeee(Richards) 6/0 
Chester (Norley), A Plain Woman's Past, er 8V0.......--+eeeeeeeers (Arnold) 6/0 
Dearmer (P.), Highw: ays and Byways in Normandy, er 8vo ......(Maemillan) 60 
De Bremont (Anna). Daughters of Pleasure, er 8vo ...... . (Greening) G 0 





Dixon (C.), AMong the Birds in the Northern Shires, 8vo .. ..(Blackle) 7/6 
Duff (A.), The Deuteronomic Reformation in Century VIL B.C., &vo. (Blac k) 15/0 
Fitch (Sir J.), Educational Aims and Methods, 12mo ....(€ amb. Uniy. Press) 5,0 
Ford (W. J.). A Cricketer on Cricket, Cr SVO .....ccccocseccvescesees (Sands) 2'6 
ROE(S.), A Mountain Barna BVO 05 cecvcsenwccscicdeccdacsecienes (Harper) 3.6 
Glover (T. A.), Notes on Midwifery for Medical Students. cr8vo (Livingstone) 2,6 
Cospel of the Twelve Apostles, together with the Apoc: aly pses of each one of 
them, ed. by J. R. Harris, roy 8V0 ...ccscccvcssees .(Camb, Univ. Press) 10/0 
Cregorovius (F.), History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, Vol. VIL, 








SOP NEN CE BUG: 6 ke oss can sececn0ssceccsennveneccess nesseexs (Bell) each 46 
Hacking (Bruce), The Treasure Temple, cr 8V0.......000ee08 (Digby & Long) 6,0 
Marper’s Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 1900, 12m0 .......+6. (ifarper) 
Hawkeswood (Mrs. U.), An American Countess, ¢r 8V0 .........- (Macqueen) 60 
Hayman (1.). The Epistles of the New Testament, cr &V0.......-0066 (Black) 3,6 


Jfexateuch (The) according to the Revised Version arranged in its Consti- 

4 nt Documents, edited by J. E. Carpenter and G. If. Battersby, 2 vols, 
(eS auinw eh Paani ak ahs svoseene (Longmans) 360 
History of their Limits 8vo ......(Stock) 12/6 





Hi ii “(Ger offry), English Dioceses 





Hillis ON. D.), Great ? woks as Life Teachers, cr 8VO .....cccccceee (Oliphant) 38/6 
Hobson (J, A.), The Neonomies of Distribution, er 8vo ........4. (Maemillan) 5/0 
Yorner (J. G.), English and American Lathes, 4to .......00..005 (Whittaker) 21/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Little Lady Mary, and Her Best Friend (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Innes (A. D.). Cranmer and the Reformation. er 8vo ........ (T. & T. Clark) 3/0 
Jeaffreson (H. H.), Judica Me ; Sermons Ilustrating the Order for ‘Holy Com- 
RN UN MINTD:. 35.55 sa'pio vo prsivis a ivis'b slop ww sinkiatb sie ae wlda's wo ook Oa les (Skeffington) 2/6 
Kaye (B.), Haromi : a New Zealand Story, cr 8V0 ..........e00e0e (J. Clarke) 6/0 


Keen (J. O.), Twilight Whispers for Devotional Moments, cr 8yo..(Partridge) 2/0 
Kennedy (Sir William), Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor ! Svo....(Blackwood) 12/6 








Lander (1f.), The Legend of Eden, cr 8VO ....ccceeeescecccccceces (Pearson) 6/0 
Laycock (A.), Steve, the Outlander, cr 8vo ... .(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Lodge (Mrs.), David Polmere, cr 8V0.........sscccceees .- (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Louts (A. B.), The Devil’s Kitchen, cr 8V0_ .....cccccccccccese eeoeee(Sands) 3/6 
Macdonell (A. A.), A History of Sanskrit Literature, cr 8vo....(Heinemann) 6/0 

acIIwaine (H. C.), Fate the Fiddler, er 8V0........00eeeeeeeee » (Constable) 6/0 
MeNairn (J. H.), The Apocalypse : a Dissertation thereon, 8VO .....- (Stock) 60 


Macnamara (N, C.), Origin and Character of the British People. cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 6/0 


Macpherson (G.), Life of Lal Behari Day, er 8v0........00008- (T. & T. Clark) 3/6 
Macpherson (H.), Herbert Spencer: the Man & his Work (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Marsh (Richard), A Second Coming, cr SVO .......0cesccecccccecs (Richards) 6/0 
Memoirs Presented to the Cambridge Philosophical Society on the Occasion 

of the Jubilee of Sir George G. Stokes, Bart., 4to...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 21'0 
Mitton (G. E.), The Gifts of Enemies, cr 8V0  .......sccccccccscvccees (Black) 60 


Palestinian dive Texts from Palimpsest Fragments, 4to (Camb, Uniy. Press) 10/6 
Pfleiderer (Otto), E volution and Theology, cr 8vo ; 





Podmore (C. T.), A Cynic’s Conscience, cr 8VO  ........ccccccccsce (Arnold) 60 
Pratt (E.), iam Points in South African Hist ory, 1486 to March South, 1900, 

RRND S inn acing fa te 415 inal yw low. ei e 'elb's Win inipo sibie's wielnie o's 'K/e%e ng -a inte wisieeie (Murray) 76 
Reardon (R.), The Crowning of Gloria, cr 800.0... cee eee ee eee es (J, Long) 60 


Reynolds (0.), Papers on Mechanical and Physical Subjects. imp svo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) 15 0 
Roberts (Morley) and Montesole (Max), The Shadow of Allah, ersvo(J. Long) 60 








Rodziewicz (Marva), Anima Vilis, Cr SVO ....cccccccccccccccccccses (Jarrold) 60 
Scott (L.), The Clinical Examination of Urine, 4t0.......cceeceees (Churchill) 150 
Seymour (H. R.), Physical Training, cr 8V0.......0.ccccess eee (Livingstone) 2'6 
Sienkiewicz (H.), The Knights of the Cross Danusia, cr 8VO .....0.005 (Sands) 60 
Smith (E.), England and America _ we ndence, 8vo ...... (Constable) 140 


Smith ( H.), Practical Gynecology, 
Stevens (G. B.), The Mess: res of P ..(J. Clarke) 3/6 
Stoddard (FP. H.), The Ey y AM: acmillan) 60 
Taylor (C.), An Appendix to Sayings of Foe Jewish goers amb, Univ. Press) 76 





he Glaisher) 5,0 










Yeegan (‘T. H.), With the Grand Army to Moscow, 8VO ..........0. (Simpkin) 60 
Testament of Ignatius Loyola (The), translated by E. M. Rix, er Syo (Sands) 236 
Titus and Lysander : a Comedy in Five Acts, er 8V0..........e000022-(8tOck) 5/0 
‘tylor (@.), Samuel Tuke : his Life, Work, and Thoughts...... (Headley Bros.) 4/6 
Tytler (Sarah), A Young Dragon, cr 8VO_ ...... ee. eeeees (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Underhill (A.) and Strahan (J. A.), The Principles of the Interpretation of | 
PELE BIN CTAOINOTIIG, BVO: osc viccccieseviecseccnuceseesse sco (Butterworth) 12'6 
Wallace (Helen), Lotus or Laurel? er Syo ........ Swineebes euiemecan (Arnold) 60 
Warner (P. F.), Cricket in Many Climes, er 8yo....... asednieeien (Heinemann) 7/6 
Warren (H.), How to Deal with your Banker, cr 8vo_ ..........-. (Richards) 8/ 
Wells (P. D.), His Lordship’s Leopard, cr 8v0.......cceceeccees (Heinemann) 36 
Western MSS. in the Library of Trinity (¢ sollege, Cambridge, Vol. L., 










roy 8yo.. -(Camb, Univ. Press) 15/0 
White (Percy), The West E BRIO: sisnsndeccnnvanesnbpsnpecinaeecea (Sands) 6/0 
Willoughby CW. C.). ag Life on the Tr: insvaal Border ........(Simpkin) 3/6 
Whybrow (Mrs. A. N.), The Day by Day Cookery Book, cr 8vo .,....(Sands) 3/6 








A BTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
a FOR THER RELIEF OF DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
THELR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS, 
President ee oe Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, Mav 12th. at half- -past six o'clock, the 
hight Hon, seine WEEDMOUTEH. P.C..in the Chair. 

Dinner tickets. An luding Wines, One Guinea. Donations will be received and 
thankfully uckno by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSTD, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTEK W. . LEss, R.A., Honorary secretary. 
DOUGLAS t. H. GORDON, secretary. 

4) Jermyn Street, SW. 


ERCHANT TA Y LORS 


An EXAMINATION for TEN JU NIoR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annnal value 
ot Fifteen Guineas. covering the amount of the school tees tor the Upper school, 
will be HELD at the SCHOOL, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C.,on JUNE 13th, 
l4cth,and 15th. Candidates must be under 14 vears of age on June 11th, 1900. 
in the present year six of these Scholarships will be openinthe first instance to 
boys already in the School. Of the rest, one Scholarship will be open only to 
sons of Clergymen. For further particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRE TARY, 
Merchant T aylors’ School, E.c. 


YDGATE HOUSE sc HOOL, He NST. \NTON ON- ON- 
SEA.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS under 14 PREPARE D fo w the Public Schools 

or for the Navy. New buildings on the cliff! overlooking the sea.—For all 
particulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A, A. BERESFOR D. M. A., late Scholar 
ot Selwyn Colley re, C ambridge. NEW TERM BEGINS ON MAY 1ST, 














NENEV A—HIG H.-C L ASS B INISHING sc 
YOUNG GIRLS, with ren RY ‘ i 
Cnarming country house situated in ¢ t: 
lifteen minutes rall from town. nis 
Madame WASSERMANN, Bourdigny, near Geneva. 





—— 


SHOOL for 


. and languages, 
fully wooded gr 



















SCHOOL.|} 


~Particulars from the Principal, j cation to 








“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART F i BRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Farpishing 


Original & Exclusive Designs, 


Gieeetine . and Charming ee 
TAPESTRIES |SERGES RETONNE 
Furnishing. __ | SILK BRocaDEs CHESILLES CaINTzRs , LELETEESS 
Beautiful and Inezpensive.| VELVETS PLusuES (MUsL INS Gossawene 





PattgrNs Post-FRxg, Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W, 
O S L E R, 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGg 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA., 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, wc, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.” —Societ,;. 

**MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that 
thanks to a good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no itl effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 

















THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDFNT. 





Received from Policy- saetans - DA sKeMen CEO ReESMREE £142,000,000, 
Paid to Policy-Holders............ akiegeiveveRse over £100, 000; 000. 
Paid to Living Poliey-Hoiders eave aisikidaieemeasawanens £58, 188, 282, 
Accumulated Funds ............- +. nearly £57, 000,000, 
Surplus over Liabilities...........ccccssceee ance ae £9° 129, 000. 


POE PE RRO DE RE 
Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form ot 
Paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 
nes 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 











PAID + «+ Nearly £11,000,000 
SEOUMULATED FUND . 1 £5, 400,000 
The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combiniog 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 


PROVIDENT = Aas The practical effect of these policies in the 
1 Provident Institution is that the Member's 

iter z g Feo until he reaches the age agreed upon, 

INSTITUTION | | and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
FOR MUTUAL | sum in addition, representing a by no means inesigniti- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | | cane rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACKCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Altred Lucas, Bay. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Rdward Harbord Lushington, Eag. 
I’. Cavendish Bentinck, Esy Hon. — Berkeley 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, 
Francis William Buxton, Raq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-(ieneral Sir Arthur Elis, K.C.V.0, | Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersen Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wises, G.C.M.G., C.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 








AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Ian Murray Henthoostys Amory, Ea, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | C.L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehoid aud Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including {nterim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World aud indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





- 1 tnéepaneti >f 

Liberal Cominissions (o Solicitors, Agents, and Prokers for the introduction ot 

busines: 1 
Prospectuses Proposal Torms, and Statements of Account may be had on app 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 
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vow ready, post-free. 
HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of : 
| The object of these Catalogues is to enable 





Furniture, | intending purchasers to see that although 
i | the quality, the artistic merit, and the 
carpe’: | finish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
Fabrics, | are exceptional, their prices are lower 
a, A | than those at whuh goods of equivalent 


Fine Arts. | value are anywhere else procurable, 
ES - 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. Ld. 
digg 





| JUST PUBLISHED, FKighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 
OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, I.RAS., F.R.MLS. 
E Y E Ss With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price Ls., 
5 cloth. Of all Booksellers; or sent free for 1s. by 
the Author, 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 65 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


a 


OUR 





AERTEX _ ss GELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX CRIGINAL GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE, 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mars, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment, Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Ilustrated Price-List of ful range of Celivlar goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 690 Country Agente, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
- bs », 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Bequisite quality, most moderate in price.” —MYRA'S JOURNAL, 








Collars—LADIES’ 3-fold...ceeeseeeees eoeeeed 6 per dozen. 
LINEN ’ CONOR CIOS ci dcccccecsceess 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, trom........5/11 per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ee Ph thee be 
a eee Fronts, 35/6 per halt-do 
eee ae Ere oie, ANDO SHIRTS. foam” 


\.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the halt-doz. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR_ OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also iu a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, 


ROWLAN D’S ODONTO endenes Dentifrice. 
Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


BLACKBEETLES, 
COCKROACHES. 


Only remedy ia ‘* UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, b.Z.S., who cleared plague of the tusects from Sheffield Work- 
house, Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical 
Cookery,” and by Mrs, Earle in “ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


In tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 











All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CQ,’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed ‘Trade-Mark. ; 
: owe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
; ion to 


moran. & DENT and CO. = 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


——.. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror _ GIRLS. — ST. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 
gbened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 
School, Girls are received from the age of 7, Special arrangements can be made 
‘or the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies,—Prospectus and fail 
tarticulars on application to the HEA D-MISTRESS. 


(THE REV. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., LEOTURES 
Fi URE GIVES INSTRUCTION by correspondence in HISTORY, LITERA- 
wee and COMPOSITION, and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—7 Spencer Road, 
' andsworth Common, 8. W. 


a 


FREE BOARD and EDUCATION. — VACANCY in 
small COUNTRY VICARAGE SCHOOL for a CHOIR BOY. Gentleman's 
won.~Address, “P. 477," at Shelley's, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 























COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


el 


SPLENDID CLIMATE, 


[HE 


SEASIDE, 2,000 ACRES, 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 





OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Boarding schools, ) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS Of DENSTONE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L, LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxiord University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations, Playgrounds 

(1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) 8. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year, 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchmar, 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S, Anne’s, Abbots Bromley 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


& EW ft € eC 3B @-O@rk 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Goyernors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School, Kees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 8rd and 4th, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

WY EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 

tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended tor the Army Class.-—- 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


JADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

) tor special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to TH 

WARDEN, Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 














\ ISS MARTIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
e4 School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is tu 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &e, University Examination and Inspection. 


B° YS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mra, k. R. BREAKWELL, 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLMR, DORKING. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (ate the Aldeburgh 
bh) School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
hteferences; Miss H, Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton, 


C HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
J —Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); song of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils,—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master, 


Vf OSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—Rich Foundation ; best 


modern boarding arrangements, Excelent new buildings cost £20,0vv. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships, Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LO‘CKES, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course af Study is arranged to fit au 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 190u. The Secretary of State will offer them tor 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 




















|” 3DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. 
leading Loudon Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE—An EXAMINA- 

* TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for SEVEN 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House) of 

£20, tenable for three vears and open to boys under fifteen.—further particulars 
from Rey. A. H. COOKE, MLA., Head-Master. 





, ~ > Th r T iy Pn 
\T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation, Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Educatian on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health aud studies ; home life. Age ot 
pupils, 11 to19, Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs, HAMILTON. Refs.: Rey. E, Killer, 
M.A, Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


‘NT. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—OCHUROH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

In connection with the Woedard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum, SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8&th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance uni 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
bam, and Cheltenham. All detalls connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking, 


yADaMe AUBERT recommends English and foreign 
q SCHOOLS and forwards PROSPEOTUSES Gratis. Resident and Dally 
GOVERNESSES (tinlshing and junior), Lady Professors, Governess Students, 
Holiday Governesses, Companions, introduced for British Isles, Continent, America, 
Asia, Austratasia.—1l41 Regent Street, W 
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CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


“ CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


3 “ Patrons: : ‘ 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 
THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY. Mr. @. F. WATTS, R.A. 


President : 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


Committee of Direction. 
Lord Baleatres, M.P. Mrs. Russell Barrington. {| Rev. Charles Biggs. 
Canon Rhodes Bristow. Rey. Percy Dearmer. | T. Dyer Edwardes,J P. 
Canon Charles Gore. Hon. Mabel de Grey. | Canon Scott Holland. 
Canon Armitage Robinson. 


Together with the following Artists :— 


Conrad Dressler. | Alexander Fisher. Miss Emily Ford. 

Henry Holiday. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. | T. Stirling Lee. 

Miss Pitccariny | J. Phillips. Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
Byam Shaw. C. O. Skilbeck. A. G. Walker. 


Subscriptions for ordinary members, 53. Further particulars post-free from the 
SECRETARY. 

Clergy, Churchwardens, or Donors who desire guidance in regard to Architec- 
ture, Painting, Sculpture, Woodwork, Metalwork, Glass, Embroidery, or any 
other form of Decorative Work, may address applications tu the SECRETARY, 
Church Crafts League, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 


EAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 
CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 

& RESfDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS: 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE: 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (SOUTH KENSINGTON); 
MINING SCHOOL, FREIBERG; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS: 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, &c. 


The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 
practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of :—Engines (2)—Mechanical 
Engineering—Turners, Fitters, Carpenters, and Pattern Makers’ Workshops— 
Forge—Foundry—Dynamo Room—Testing Machine—Drawing Office—Four Fitted 
Laboratories, Chemical, Electrical (2),and Physical. The entire premises are lit by 
electric light, generated by its own special plant. . 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
all games, and as the property is on the Solent boating and bathing are excellent 
and safe. 








Principal.—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 
HEAD OF THE ENGINEERING SECTION— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., BSe., Iondon (Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &e. 
SECRETARY AND LONDON OFFICE— 
. F. H. S. MEREWETHER, 84 Craven Street, WC. 
Mr. Merewether wiil forward a prospectus on application or answer. any 
inquiries 





O'N. BR .1.0,-8. S$ C H O O L, 
EXTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 12th and 13th. 1900, 
Apply to the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


U Nivers ITY OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rey. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms: Special ‘Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—An UNSEC- 
TARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. Fees’ £100 per annum 
(inclusive). Foufdationers elected at half-fees. To be OPENED SEPTEMBER, 
1900. Chairman of the Governors: Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL.. Head-Master: 
GUY LEWIs, M.A.—For Pfdspectus, plans, &¢., apply to Mr. LEWIS (at New 
College, Eastbourne), or the Clerk (Mr. LE. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, 
Manchester). 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
» BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 2nd. References—The 
llead-Master of Bedford Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxtord: Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C-M.G., K.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of 
Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


I OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 


MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 





















| aggre SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, T'wo of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTDRRK, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
tields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last. year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory Sehool ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 
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NIVERSITY COLLE 
semen ee EG E SCHO OL 


Heal-Master—J, LEWIS -PATON,. M.A. (1 : ‘ 
Cambridge). late Fellow of gt, John's College, 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 20th. v2 


The School is carried on in strict accordance with the pri 
1 “. ; Iples laid 
the Founders of University College, and i anis Princip, down 
pend gow my J ege, and 13 organised as a first-grade modern 
EXAMINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE sc LARS 3 
on JONE 19th. "HOLARSUTPS Will be HELD 
For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.c. 
J.M. HORSBURGH, MA 
Secretary. -” 


, yy rAW : SSRI ee 
msHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM. EEX 
Fe ’ M, KEN? 
Publ ere 1 Ea Incorporated 1840, aNd, 
ublic School Life and Education with Special Classes for Qs 
Navy and Army. ° Ses for Candidates for the 
Recent Honours : Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester Colle 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classteal Sebo re ; Open 
College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 40th in sae 
Admission Sandhurst, 16th on the * Britannia,’ 26th on the* Britannia’ thon 
‘Britannia.’ London Matriculation Ist Div. NEX'T TERM, MAY Jet) a 
Apply _to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY. 2 
Street, W. : ss ETARY, 22. Sackyuly 


7 7. a. 
Bt reoss COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), cs 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The “Henry Tate Scholarship” in Science, annual value £50 tenable for 3 
A Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 3 years; 
A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years: 
will be awarded on the Results of the EXAMINATION to>be HELD at th 
COLLEGE on JUNE 26th and 27th. Candidates must be under 19 years of : 
the first day of the Examination. Age oa 

For further information apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


7 al AJ Ti eer eas, 
INDHEAD SCHOOL For. GIRLS.—Principals: Mfg 
J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student of Girton College), Moorcroft Hindhead 
Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Lingholt. Hindhead. 
Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding 
School with a thorough education and healthy out-door life. Girls Inay be : 
pared for College-entrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhecd 
one of the healthiest parts of England, and much recommended by Doctors for jt 
bracing air and gravel soil. Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoronghiy 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. Greatattention is paid to health 
conditions of life. References allowed to Parentts of Present and: Past Pupila, 
Terms for Board and Education on application to the Principals.—The SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS on MAY Ist. 


OUTHPORT. — “DAGFIELD,” BIRKDALE” PARK, 
HIGH-CLASS AND SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR - 
THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Principal —Mrs. J. H. EVANS. 
Vice-Principal—Miss STEPHENSON-JELLIF, B.A. (Hon.), London, 
Reterences kindly permitted to the Duchess of Northumberland, the Lady 
Margaret Bickersteth, the Hon. Maude Stanley, the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, &q 
Prospectus on ‘application. : ‘ . 
: The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MAY 7th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdiles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE ther 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louisa 


| EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
) FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR ca 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff ot 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress, 


AKHAM SCHOOL:— NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 

at the School and to the Universities. Classical and Modern sides, with 

comnmercial branch. Science laboratory, carpenters’ shops, swimming bath, gym- 

nasium, studies for all boys, large playing-fields, Advantages for Sons of Clergy: 
men and Officers. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing thé sea).—Situation perféct; every modern comfort and 
appliance. -Individuai attention. The thorough grounding of-the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D. F.R.AS. 


i’ cieainiesiaaitiad CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 2¢th, 1900, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER before May 20th. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI 


CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1000. TEN 
or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to Competition, value from £20 to £100 
ayear. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars 
and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECKETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), Ri 
CKLVES a limited number of PUPILS for Universi Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive vations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
NPT - 7a ae = 77 
YETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
Ss for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss EM 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 5.W. Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition and 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd. 


xT Th ~aemNe? + as 
A OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May me 
Keference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, C. B, P. Bosanquet, Esq.. Mrs. = 
Carpenter, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Mrs. Verey, and others.— 
Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES. 








Fear: 




























































UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSIITPS. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
Qlass.— Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. ~~ Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH! can RECOMMEND severai highty-qualitied F ‘al 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engage mneiits. ~CENTRA 








KEGISYRY tor TEACHERS; 25 Craven sireet, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
: CIRENCESTER. ? 
al Charter.1845. For Land-Owners, land Agents, Surveyors, 
Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Agriculturles fessor, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ernors, “4 Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ships Diplomas, XT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 





——> ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
| ee Bio on BIRMINGHAM, . (Limited), 


d-MistresS..-+serreeresesess Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
wstocot _ College, Cambridge ; Mediawval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
( a 
cludes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum ; 
a comes with Laboratery work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
8180» la S 
Physical Exercises. | rerm. 
4 orIbUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
ie nding House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connection with 


the School. be obtained from the Secretary 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obta . 
* MMENCES MAY Ist. 
NEXT TERM CO T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


mAE HALL, CE ELD ROAD, HAMPSTE: 
7 HALL, rate STEAD, 





> NeW. 


Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


ayground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
paginces, sl, painting, and’ University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 
References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I,, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus OD application. 4 


——_aeeee bul se —— -_ 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Che}tonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Exathinations. » Chief Subjects : Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be upder 15.~Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. j 
URHAM SCHOOL.-- EXAMINATION for FIVE 
or MORE KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 
EGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. . 


Wate. BERNE. - Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 











a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds) Highest 
English References. ’ t 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of position, from the 

) age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 
definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square,' W. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOORDAIN,. Lady. Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, the’ Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 

Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 
WORCS. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value.from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY. 15th and 16th next. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


B32... O.S, R I 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 














8 .T O.L. 











OGNOR, SUSSEX. — ARGYLL HOUSE HOME 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea; 

mild yet bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German 

governesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teachipg, come- 
bined with family life and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 





\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th: One of £87 (£99 for the first vear), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
érannum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
or particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
pd. cannes <i beige ied elt « “Satie = 
RIGHTON—ASCOTT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
37SUSSEX SQUARE. Principal.—-MAURICE JACOBS, M.A., Oxon. : Boys 
well grounded and prepared for Public Schools by experienced University Graduates 
and Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, facing sea and downs. 
faring — of thirty acres. Highest references. NEXT TERM BEGINS 








ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 

has removed toa much larger house, RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS for 
tuorough training and education. House standsvery high ; fine view over Downsand 
Sea. Good grounds. Tennis and croquet lawns; asphalte court. Fruit and vege- 
table garden ; covered Badminton court. References permitted to clergy, officers, 
doctors, parents of present and past pupils—-LALEHAM, SELWYN ROAD. 


YD] Na Al ‘ haa bi ] ‘ é 
HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
\J SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
NEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ANAU_ A/ MAIN, FRANKFORT, GERMANY. — 
nin FIRST-CLASS, BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
‘ Ne Good climate ; lovely surroundings; superior music (Schumann 
: spol) great advantages for languages, painting, and singivg. Home care; 
‘ighest references ; moderate terms.~For particulars apply to Fri. KAHLER, 


Head-Mistress, 10 Grimmstrasse. 
(ity OF SUT I Sak sé RR. 
a CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 

“ he Security of the General District Rate. 
or particulars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, 











[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
4 SESSION 1899-1900. 
YATES LECTURES. 
A Course or Six LECTURES ow 
, PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY 
will be delivered by Professor OSCAR MONTELIUS (of the Stockholm Museum) ta 
the BOTANICAL THEATRE on TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS at 4p.m., beginning 
e on FRIDAY, May 4th, 1900. 
The Subjects of the Lectures will be :— 

(1.) Relative Chronology—Method ; Types (Evolution): Finds. 

(2.) Relative Chronology—Successive Periods of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages in the different countries: Italy, France, England, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. 

(3.) Absolute Chronology—Possible, if a prehistoric period in one country is 
contemporaneous with the historical time in another part of the 
world ; Chronology in Asia, Egypt, Greece, and Italy. ‘ 

(4.) Absolute Chronology—Iron Age in Central and Northern Europe. 

(5.) Absolute Chronology—Bronze Age in Central and Northern Europe. 

(6.) Absolute Chronology—Copper and Stone Age. 

he Lectures are open to the public without payment or ticket. - 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
$1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


Fe 








President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.4. 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. ” 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee.. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. : 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer. 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S. and for other Higher Examinations. 

‘rhere is a large, thoroughly well equipped cricket ground, 

For turther particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. : 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL 

of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK 

SQUARE, W.0.—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £60 a year for 

three years, the other of £30 for one year, will bb AWARDED in SEPTEMBER, 
1900. 

The SINGLETON SCHOLARSHIP of £90, open to Students entering the 
School in May or October, 1900, will be given on the result of the Preliminary 
Scientific Examinations in 1901. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1900. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, W.C. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


HERE SHALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 

and consoling of Religious Beliefs?’ Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

Secretary of the Postal Mission, The Theistic Church, Swallow Strect, Piccadilly, 

London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at lland 7. Literature sent 
gratis and post-free. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exammations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.-—-A: LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING -RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Lul., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *‘Lriform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
rN\YPEWRITING, LITERARY, atid TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.—MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Adudress. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


PY PeE- WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


























Authors’ MSS. and other Work. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 








MILLAIS’S 


“ ’ 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Ilustra- 
tions. 

ss taspectal value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 

ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 

1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and. 37 Piccadilly. . 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS. in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


pene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 











1848. 








Nottingham. 
es SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildball, Nottingham, April 25th, 190... ui . 





INVESTED FUNDS .. «2 oF of «+ £87,000,000. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 





THE ELM AND BUCKLAND ESTATE, 
SOMERSET, 3 miles from the Market Town of 
FROME, 15 miles from the City of BATH, and 14 
miles from the City of WELLS, and nearly equi-distant 
from Frome and Mells Road Railway Stations, which 
are about one hour from BATH and BRISTOL re- 
spectively by Great Western Railway. 


The above choice MANORIAL AND RESIDENTIAL Freehold Property, alike 
valuable for present investment and future development, as well as attractive 
for residence or other resort, situated on the slopes of the Mendip Hills at the 
south-eastern end of the range, in the Parishes of ELM and BUCKLAND 
DINHAM, comprises A well-planned Residence of moderate size, known as 
“ROCK HOUSE,” with pleasure grounds, stabling, walled and second garden, 
and other premises, occupled by the Vendor ; THREH principal and a FOURTH 
smaller productive DAIRY FARMS, entirely pasture except a few acres of 
arable, all provided with good homesteads, two of them newly rebuiluon modern 
model, suifable Farm Buildings, and let to good tenants at moderate rents; the 
Fully-licensed Inn at Elm, known as * THE EAGLE INN,” with small FIFTH 
Dairy Farm attached thereto, with homestead, stabling, and suitable farm 
buildings; THE ELM STEEL AND IRON WORKS, a branch and survival 
of the well-known Mells Edge ‘lool Works, recently closed and dismantled ; 
and Several small and convenient HOLDINGS and ACCOMMODATION LANDS, 
likewise all let to good Tenants, except « paddock of 23 acres retained by the 
Vendor for his own occupation; WOODS and PLANTATIONS, with numerous 
COTTAGES and GARDENS, embracing the greater part of the Village of LLM, 
otherwise GREAT ELM, and of the Hamlet of BEDLAM, in the same Parish, 
together with the ancient MANOR, or reputed MANOR, OF ELM, its rights, 
members, and appurtenances, tle whole in extent about 560 ACRES, lying com- 
pactly together. THE RIVER, known us the Mells Stream, un aftiuent of the 
Frome and Avon, flows along the Vstate in the Him Vale for about three- 
quarters of a mile, providing never-failing watering places for stock, and driving 
the powerful water wheels of the Elm Iron and Steel Works. The disused water 
power at the still existing weirs of the dismantied * Harding's” and Bedlam 
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Mills, lower down the stream, is cupable of reinstatement, and renewed use at a | 


small outlay for electric lighting or other purposes on the Estate. 


There is | 


excellent TROUT FISHING in the stream, and facilitles for fish breeding | 


enterprise and for improved angling arrangements, both profitable and 
popular, guarded by the ancient fishery rights of the Manor of Elm, of which 
there has been no allenation. The Estate affords GOOD GENERAL SHOOTING. 
It adjoins the Marston Estate of the Karl of Cork at Vallis Vale on the east, and 
is conterminous with the Mells Park Estate of J. l. F. Horner, Esq,, for 14 mile 
on the west. 

The South and West Wilts FOXHOUNDS frequently weet at Mells Green, 14 mile 
from Elm Village. 

The fine spring at BARROW HILL, on an elevated part of the Estate, dominating 
the Village and whole valley of Elm, supplies the reservoir there of the 
BARROW HILL WATER SUPPLY WORKS, whence the excellent spring 
water is conveyed in over uv mile of iron muins to the Residence, all the Farm 
Homesteads, and the Eagle Inn, and to several other points of delivery by stand- 
pipes for the use of the cottagers of the Estate and other inhabitants of the 
parish, all which works, wains, &c., ure the property of the Vendor, and will be 
included in the intended Sale. A small sum only—about £5—is at present paid 
us water rents by the tenantry; but u large income might be obtained trom 
these works if carried on by meter, a8 in the case of the V'rome ‘town Board 
Water Works. 

Valuable beds of the carboniferous and other LIMES TONES underlie the Property, 
bitherto only worked at a few limekilns and quarries, including a small quarry 
of BATH SYONE. The absolute and eutire right to all MINERALS will be 
included in the sale. ‘Lhere has been no alienation of any. 





through the Estate, and there is w convenient site in a central position, belong- 
ing to the Railway Company, where, it is understood, from inquirles mude, 
that the Company would be willipg to entertain an arrangement for waking a 
siding for the removal of stone quarried, in which case au important trade in 
this stone could be readily created 


The geological district is that of the SOMERSETSHIRE COAL MEASURES. | 


The wharf or delivery siding of the productive coal pits of the Westbury 
Tron Company on adjoining property is only 24 wiles from Elm Village, 
and the attention of those engaged in the coal mining is already turned 
to the possible extension of the workings fo the coal seams which undoubted!y 
underlie the western-most portion of the Estate, adjoining the so-called Colliers’ 
Lane. 

The DAIRY PRODUCE is of the unsurpassed quality of that of the CHEDDAR 
district, in which the Estate is situated, the cheese wake especially, both of tbe 
Cheddar and North Wiltshire sorts. 

The MANOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS, formerly the Public Elementary School of 
the Parish, now superseded by a new Bourd-school, remain as an adjunct 
to the Estate for possible use as readiug or meeting rooms, and will be 
included in the Sale. 

The TOTAL RENTAL of the Farms and Lands and Cottages and Gardens let to 
Tenants, or immediately obtainable trom the Residence, Gardens, and other 
Premises now occupied by the Vendor, if not required by a purchaser for his 
own occupation, together with the Annual Shooting Rents obtainable if the 
purchaser lets the shooting, amounts to about £950 per annum. In this state- 
ment no annual return is assigned to Woods and Plantations, void Cottages 
(4 or Sin number), the Manor School, former Rectory Lawn, &¢., or to the 
Water Works, beyond the sinall water rents stated, or to the fishing, or to 
royalties from Minerals, whether stone or coal. 

The ADVOWSON OF ELM, WITH the NEXT PRESENTATION to the Rectory 
will be included in the sale of the Estate, but will be inciuded in the Sale by 
Auction or excluded from it,as the Auctioneers may at the Auction announce. ~ 

The former Rectory Lawn, Greenhous*, and other Premises adjoining the Rectory 
House, the property of the Veudor, will be included in the Sale. 

The TIMBER on the Estate, valued at about £1,050, will be paid for by the pur- 
chaser, according to a statement to be presented. 


ye. WAINWRIGHTS and HEARD have received 
“~ instructions to offer the above Estate (unless previously disposed of by 
Private Treaty) for SALE by AUCTION, at the GEORGE HOTEL, FROME, on 
MONDAY, May 14th, 1900, at 3 p.m. precisciy, in one Lot, the Elm Advowson and 
next presentation being included or excluded, as the Auctioneers may at the 
Auction announce, a8 above stated. 


For all further Particulars and for Copies of Particulars, Plans, and Conditions 
of Sale, apply to Messrs. WAINWRIGHTS and HEARD, Estate Offices, Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset ; or to 





Messrs. CRUTT WELL, DANIEL, and CRUTTWELLS, 
Solicitors, 
Frome, Somerset. 








| 


ROYAL LITERARY FUNp, 


The 110th ANNIVERSARY DINNER will TAKE SEs 
May 2nd, at the HOTEL CECIL, STRAND, W.C.,at orate Me 
RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England, in the are 

ur, 


STEWARDS. 
The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Andrews. Henry Arthur Jones, FE; 
The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. | ‘The Hon. Mr. Justice Lawrance 
J.B. Atlay, Esq. ; Sir Edward L. Lawson, Bart, _ 
A. C. Benson, Esq. | 7 he Rev. Walter Lock, D.D., Warden at 


Horatio H. ag H eble. 
The Hon. Sir E. 'T. Bewley. ; The Ven. the Arch 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckley. T. Norton piace ng of London, 


Marston C. Buszard, Esq.,Q.C., Recorder | Frederick Macmillan, Esq 
of Leicester. Edmund Macrory, Esq., Qc 
T. G. Carver, Esq., Q.C. } The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madd 
Evelyn Cecil, Esq., M.P. | Henry eermeg Esq. ms 
William Clowes, Esq. Sir Theodore Martin, Ky ¥ 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Collins. | C. w. Mitchell, ma KCB. ECO, 
Julian Corbett, Esq. } J. Fletcher Moulton, E 
W. L. Courtney, Esq., LL.D. i ERS. ton, Esq. QC, MP, 
¥’. C. Danvers, 
The Lord Davey. 
Edward Dicey, Esq., C.B. 
Henry F’. Dickens, Esq., Q.C. 
Sir J. Whitaker Ellis, Bart. 
The Rey. J. H. Ellis. 
William I. Fludgate, Esq. 
The Rey. 'T. Fowler, D.D., Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. 
The Rev. Herbert Branston Gray, D.D., 
Warden of Bradfieid College. 
William Howard Gray, Esq. 
William Llerby Green, Esy. 
Sydney Grundy, Esq. 
Samuel Hall, Esq., Q.C. 
Cecil B. Harmsworth, Esq. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq. 
C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey, Esq., Q.C. 
Maurice Hewlett, Esq. 
John Hollams, Esq. 
sir John penny L.C.C. “ q 
F. A. Inderwick, Esq., Q.C. | Benjamin Williamson, Esq., T.C.D.. Do 
he Rev. W. kh. Inge. F.RS. » Esq., T.C.D,, Discy 
R. H. Inglis-Palgrave, Esq., P.R.S. | W. Basil Worsfold, Esq. 


Dinner tickets, one guinea, Applications for Tickets should be made at once to 
the Secretary, LLEWELYN ROBER!s, 
7 Adelphi ‘errace, W.C. 


| John Murray, Esq., F.S.4. 

| ‘f. P. O'Connor, Esa. MP, 
J.C. Parkinson, Esq., D.L, 

&. H. Pember, 

John S. Pheneé, Esq. 

A. W. Pinero, Esq. 

dir Harry B. Poland, Q.¢, 

Samuel Pope, Esq., Q.C. 

-_—, U. Richards, Esq, QC. MT, 









Ay 

{ The Right Hon. Lord Justice Rigby, 

| ‘Lhe Very Rey. the Dean of Salisbury, 

Reginald J. Smith, Esq., Q.C, : 

| Edward Stanford, Jun., Esq, 

| William Stebbing, Esq. 

E, Steinkopff, Esq. 

‘The Rey. Dr. Wace. 

A.P. Watt, Esq. 

sir ae E. Webster, Bart. G.C.M.G, 
.0., M.P. 


| J. Lowry Whittle, Esq. 
| H. Spenser Wilkinson, Esq 
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NEW BOOKS. 





THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE, 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, ubus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
lin. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fol in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. hey Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 


(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 


3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted), 


” 


ALFRED WILSON 


(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Baukers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—_—_———. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUN 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 











The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (seconde 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUJTABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTE. 





80 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manckester. 
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MR. up. HEINEMANN'S | NEW BOOKS. 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. 


By P. F. WARNER 
(Rugby ; Oxford University ; Middlesex County C.C.) 
With over 70 Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


INNERMOST ASIA: 


Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. 
By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles. 


With Maps and numerous lilustratious from Photographs, 1 vol demy 8vo, 21s. 


The Morning Po: 
will be welcome. 
posses s value for s 

emote corner v I 


PINK AND SCARLET; or, 


School for Soldiering. By Lieut. -Colonel E. A. H. ALDERSON, 
Iijustrated, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


ih light as it throws on the 
Asi a strike an observer on the spot.” 





 brotus ely 


The Standard.—“So many books have been written about the horse and his 


river that to render a new one acceptable the author must have something 
y,and must say it particularly well. Colonel Alderson fulfils both 
os tirements. His book is one which not only the young soldier, but every 
»e who Las to do with horses, may study with pri ofit.” 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS DE COURTOT, 


Lady-in- Waiting to the Princesse de Lamballe. By Morirz Von KAISENBERC. 
{ranslated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 Vol. 9s. 
Truth. No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and terror and in its romance 
e stories told in these letters by this Lady-in-waiting.” 






the 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


AHISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


By A. A. MACDONNELL, M.A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


AHISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* M. Waliszewski has done his work remarkably well, 
— da history which will take rank as a standard on the subject. There 

s nothing superfluous or redundant in it, and any one who desires to acquire an 
ilea of the extent and quality of Russian literature will find in his admirably 
written pages all that is necessary to attain that end.” 


DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


e 
WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: 
Three Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
fhe Daily News.—* In construction and in character-drawing it is as skilful as any 
ay that Tbsen bas written. It holds the reader's interest, and it sets raed 


ibinkin 
¥ ROSTAND'S GREAT PLAY. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Translated by 


GLADYS THOMAS and MARy GUILLEMARD. Cloth, 2s. 6d, ; paper, Is, td. 
N.B.—This is the only authorised published translation of Rostand’s play, now 
being performed by Mr. Charles Wyudham, 


DR. MURRAY’S NEW PLAY. 


ANDROMACHE:: a Play in Three Acts. By 


GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 6d. 


The Athenaum.—* A remarkable accomplishment. It is interesting. powerful, 
aud dramatic,” 


a Play in 


Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Benson, Author of 


mmon ab 1 Co.” 
i Vy Te! nara ple. “The characterisation is excellent, the humour pleasing, 


THE REBEL, 


The St. James's Gaz 










By H. B. MarnioTr WATSON. 68. 


*A fine tale finely told.” 


HIS LORDSHIP" S LEOPARD. By Davip Dwicut WELLS, 


Author of “Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” Ss. ‘td. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. by 


d 
ANNIE E. Honpsworru, Author of “ The Gods Arrive.” 6s, 
The Pall Mall Gazette. Will leave a marked impression on the minds of its 
Teadevs. Itis one of th 
they will bear inc 





ppt rereading.” 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By Evetyn Dickixson. 6s. 


rho Spectator.—"* Migs Dickinson in an exce llent style. She is tamiliar with 
ein the bush and in Sydney; she has faithfully studied various types of 


slonials, és 

THE WHITE TERROR. Author of 
“The Reds of the Midi.” 6s. 

The eclator.—* The fascination of ; 

1 with equal t 

in me odern f 


By Freuix Gras, 


‘The Reds ef 
orce in their brilliant sequel, 
iction are more thrilling. It 






the Midi’ 
‘The Wit 


fred Terre or 
is a stiry ‘iy g a rr 


i 





i recital.” 
THE WORLD'S MERCY, and other Stories. By Maxwent 
GRayY. 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘“*An Old Song’ isa tale both sweet and sad....‘The 


World’ 8 Mercy’ is undeniably forcible and dramatic, and it holds the reader. from 
start to finish.” 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Author of 


r “The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” és. [Second Impression. 
Ry eae ~The succeas of the bour in the West End of London. Decidedly 





st—“To the lover of sport and travel Mr. Cobbold’s book 
To the student of political deve lopments in the East it will 
way in which Russian doings in a 


Hunting as a 


Snot too common books which convince at once thut | 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 
MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS 


By the Hon. G, C. BRODRICK, Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo, 16s. 
“ Altogether attractive....Written with transparent simplicity and quite 
| unieapencie able sincerity.”— Times. 


“One of the most interesting volumes of its kind given to the world in recent 
years.”—Yorkshtre Post. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


1814-1871. By Bonron KinG, M.A. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 24s, net. 
“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
| Italian movenent.,..faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


THE CHURCH PAST | AND PRESENT. A 


Series of Papers on the Historical Position of the English Church, contribi 
by the Bishop of London, Bishop Barry, Canon Meyrick, Dr. Hunt, Profess 
Collins, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, &c., and Edited by Professor GWATKLN. De my 
Syo, 7s. 6d. net. 
| ‘It well deserves attention because of the great ability of the writers and their 
| spirit of detachment and their breadth of view.”—Literature. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE AND 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. By the Rev. CHARLES H. H. WrIGH?1, D.D. 
Crown 8V0, és. 

“ This volume is a valuable addition to a singularly attractive branch of litera- 
ture.’"—Christian, 


OLIVER CROMWELL: a Study. 


PATERSON. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net. 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an admirably thoughtful 
biography....told with no little discrimination and skiil.”—pectator. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By Gerrrupe 


ATHERTON. Extra crown Svo, és. 
“Throughout one is carried along with the delightful sense of being in the 
hands of a master of the craft.”"—Dai/y Telegraph. 


ALL SORTS. By L. T. Muapz. Extra crown 


, 6s. 
. We. be artily commend Mrs. Meade’s charming tale.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 





By ARTHUR 





J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 2] Berners Street, W. 











LON —— MAGAZINE. 


OXE oF OURSELVES. By L. B. Wal-| THe 
ford, Author of “Mr. Smith,” &¢e.| Thomas Cooke-Trench. 

«Continued.) IN THE NAME or 4&4 WOMAN. Ky 
Ay vHe GATE. By E. Nesbit. Arthur W. Marehmont, Author of 
| JOHNSON Ss MONUMENT. By Edward “By Right of Sword,” * A Dasb for a 

he. Morris. | Throne,” &c. (Continued. 

A GiorvvoO OF THE COTESWOLDS. By| Ar THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. by 

Mrs. Allen Harker. Andrew Lang. 


StupY OF PLANT LIFE. By 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANTA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKITOLM, AND sT. PETERSBURG, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
On the $.¥. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 5,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


yBE R. (MIME Re G: AU PA ASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 

strated des cription of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 

(), with a . aries of ‘Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
{ ~SECRKETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

















| 
| SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


| Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
/ssues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 

offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and €0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 








London ; WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London, E.0. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


; By MARY JOHNSTON. 
Fourth Edition. At all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


SUNNINGWELL. |BELOW THE SURFACE 


By F. WARRE CORNISH,| 
Vice-Provost of Eton. 
6s, Second Thousand. 


By Major-General 
FENDALL CURRIE. 


Crown Syo, 6s. 


Announcements. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, will 
publish next week the following New 
Books and Editions :— 


THE ASCENT OF 
MOUNT ST. ELIAS 


(ALASKA). 
By the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
Narrated by Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, Member of the Expedition, 
and Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 


With 2 Maps, 31 Full-page Photogravures and 120 Illustrations in the Text and 
Panoramic Views. 32s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies 
and printed on liand-made paper. £3 3s. net. 


WAR AND LABOUR. 
By MICHAEL ANITCHOW. 
Demy Svo, 18s. 

The book is divided into three parts, each of which will be found of real value 
to those who study questions of war and peace ; the free-trade and labour ques- 
tions at the present time, and the opinions of famous economists of all nations, are 
submitted to searching analysis. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA : 


A Short Examination of their International Intercourse, 
1783 - 1872. 
By EDWARD SMITH. 14s. © 

The more intimate the relations between Great Britain and America become, 
the more interesting and instructive will be the consideration of the misunder- 
standings and the perils and blunders through which the two countries have 
passed into a carecr of frieudly co-operation. 

THE MANCHESTER STAGE: 
Criticisms, 1880-1900. 
Criticisms reprinted from the Manchester Guardian. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A ROYAL RHETORICIAN: being some 


Selections from the Works of King James I. and VI. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by ROBERT &. Ralit, Fellowof New College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. 
have pleasure in announcing to be 
published on MAY 2nd a New Book by 
the Author of ‘'Dinkinbar,’’ entitled— 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By HERBERT C. MacILWAINE, 
Author of “Dinkinbar,” of which the Westminster Gazette said :—* The season 
could hardly be called barren if it had only produced one such excellent novel as 


* Dinkinbar.’” 
Also a New Novel by JOHN SOANE, entitled— 


THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 6s. 


Next week will be published a New Series of 
Standard Works at 6s. each. Large 
crown 8&vo. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 


= 
By Eva 
ScoTT. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. 


By Epiru SICHEL., With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE 


(SIAM). By EkNEst YouNG. Fully Illustrated. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


WILLISés Maurin Conway. Fully Ilustrated. 


By Sir 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEWBOoKs 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


HERBERT SPENCER: man and 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of * Thomas Carlyle," 4 
Crown 8v0, 5s. net, TG a, 





TO BE READY MAY Isr. 
A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD, 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE: 
IONA; BY SUNDOWN SHorzs, 


Studies in Spiritual History. 
By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of 
“The Washer cf the Ford,’ “The Dominion of Dreams,” &@ 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814, 


By BARON PIERRE bE COUBERTIN, : 
Author of “The Evolution of France under the Third Republig* 
Crown Svo, 63. 


The Datly News says :—“ A corrective to Mr. Bodley’s book is supplied by the 
sober yet suggestive work before us, a work all the more valuable, as it treats of 
a period far from familiar to English readers,” er 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN, 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations, 3 Folding Maps, and Portrait of Bennet 
Burleigh. Large crown 8vo, 432 pp., 6s. 


The Datly Chronicle says :—* Mr. Burleigh’s account of the Natal Campaign ig 
the most important, and on its special subjéct the most complete of the war 
histories that have so far appeared.” 


READY NEXT WEEK. . 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A History. . 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Complete in 1 vol., with Illustrations, demy &vo, 5a. 


This Edition of “ The French Revolution ” is printed from large modern type 
on full demy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp., and contains many 
illustrations reproduced froin pictures depicting the stirring times of the period, 
It is well bound, and forms a handsome book suitable for prize or library. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
MAY, 1900. 
TuE PossiBlLITyY OF A WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By Bara 
ierre de Coubertin. 
Mr. BRYCE’S MANIFESTO TO THE AMERICANS. By Dr. Alfred Hillier, 
Tuk ART AND STATUS OF THE ACTOR. By H. B. Irving. 
WILLIAM COWPER. By Alice Law. 
OUR ANTIQUATED DRILL AND Tactics. By Sir Edwd. N. Newdegate. 
THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Theodor von Sosnosky. 
A PERMANENT SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
JOIN’ STOCK ENTERPRISE AND OUR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. By John 
B. C. Kershaw. . 
THE PROMISE OF INTERNATIONAL EXIIBITIONS. By F. G. Afialo, 
ANNEXATION AND AFTER. By Diplomaticus. 
SouTH AFRICAN RECONSTRUCTION. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
THE INVASION OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE (with Map). 
Ly THE IONIAN SEA. Chaps. 1-4. By George Gissing. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





The Gresham Publishing Company beg to 
announce that early in May they wll 
commence publication of the New Edition 
of THOMPSON’S GARDENER’S 
ASSISTANT, under the Editorship of mr. 
WILLIAM WATSON, Assistant Curator, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 








THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
25 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON: and 130 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 





i OOKS WANTED.—2és. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
P granates,” 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Paris,” 1878; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 13435 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moores “ Alps in 1864" ; Cook's * Foxhunting,” 1828; 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; “New Arabiah Nights ” (2 vols.), 1882; * Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life 





(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1848; 2,000 other books wanted; 
post-iree.- BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jéhn Bright Street, Birmingham 
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VESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 








PEOPLE’S EDITION, 6d. 
BY THE HERO OF MAFEKING. 


| CAMPAIGN, 1896. B 
THE MATABELE With numerous Illustrations, ches 
saition, demy 8yo, 6d. (Shortly. 


NOW READY. 
THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. By Jouy 
Back ATKINS. 


With 16 Plansand Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
or. contains a full narrative by an eye-witness of General Buller’s 
This re’ ‘of his final success. The story is of absorbing interest, and is the 
avvemprs #e account which has appeared. 
— be no doubt that Mr. Atkins has given us by far the best book, and 
Bere wet likely to survive the present war....The complicated story of the 
the oné most tal ontolds itself clearly and smoothly in his pages, where we are 
campaign = tch the gradual development of the drama with all the vividness 
enabled . ‘eeing through the eyes of a contemporary observer....Mr. Atkins 
conferred . es the painting of war which entitles him already to be ranked with 
laa geal eovens, atid encourages us to hope that he may one day rise to the 
0 “Napier and Kinglake.”—Pa!! Mall Gazette. : 
iy = hardly knows whether to praise more highly the grace and the finish of 
, a sle, or the perfect good taste and good humour of their matter. The latter 
got in these days the rarer quality....It is the record told with insight 
a ermpathy of agreat conflict. It isas readable as a novel, and it bears the 
ie iat of wuth."—Morning Leader. 
, 











PART V. NOW READY. 


YETHUEN’S HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. 


Frory one should take in the finely illustrated history of the Boer War which 
Vesrs, Methuen are pubiishing in Fortnightly Parts of 40 pages, price One 
hilug each. There is, and there will be, nothing like it.e : 

Irisfinely printed in large, clear type, the narrative is accurate and epirited, and 
ihe price is low. Assuming that a volume extends to about 409 pages, you will 
try wagaificeut and timely book for TEN SHILLINGS. 


A REAL HISTORY. 


This is a real History, a real Book. It is written in the spirit of the great 
wiitary historians, and is not mere popular claptrap. The War deserves a fine 
story, and it has found one. It throws Ught on what has been obscure, 

ns all the difficulties and disasters, and the whole story of the compli 
ej operations stands forth, clear and enthralling. 


A NOBLE BOOK. 
When complete, “ The History of the Boer War” will be a noble book. worth; 
ce in every household, on the shelves of the artisan aud in the library ct 
therich. The best time to buy is now. 


A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 
Every battle is described in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the 
‘ramatic incidents of every siege and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the 
glory—all are portrayed with a ekilful pen in this stirring narrative. 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Fach part contains a wealth of full-page and smaller illustrations, portraits, 
nish . Anadmirable plan of every battle is also given. The book will 
eotain hundreds Of magnificent illustrations. 


THE BEST HISTORY. 
No other book is likely to approach this in its general beauty and in the 
and interest and accuracy of its letterpress. Every one has now the oppor- 
of buying a splendid book in easy instalments. Send to the publishers for 
. They will send you a copy of Part 2 or 3 post-free for One 
if you like it, you must order the other parts through your Beck 
geller or Newsagent. 































THE COMPLETION OF THIS EDITION 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Grppox. A New Edition. Edited. 
with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D.. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols. demy Svo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 
each ; also crown Svo, 6s. each. Vol. VII. [May 1st. 


TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS AND SUBJECTS. Compiled and Arranged by 
Henry M. BARRON, B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. With a 
Preface by Canon Scott HoLuanp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND 


PRACTICAL. By Miss H1ux, Registered Teacher to the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Diagrams, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Zert Books of Technology. 


ELLWOOD, Edited by C.G. Crump. M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
= [ Methuen’s Standard Library. 
This Edition is the only one which contains the Complete Book as originally 
blished. It contains a long Introduction and many Footnotes. 
cere in thought, it is admirable in style and may be read with delight.” 
: —Daily Mail. 
UST READY. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 


COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With a Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. 
h isa full and complete biography of Mr. Ruskin to the day of his death, and 
ublains also au elaborate study of Lis work and influence, aud a description of 
bis social and literary labour. 
FOR VISITORS TO THE EXHIBITION. 


IN PARIS. By. Karaerine and Gitperr 









|THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCENERY. 
By J. E. Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

An elementary treatise on geomorphology—the study of the earth's outward 
forms. It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and will 
also be highly interesting to the general reader. , 

“A fascinating book, a real fairy tale, which tells the story of the making of 
the scenery of to-day. The diagrams are excellent and the photographs 
extremely good.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Moderate in size and readable in style, it is acceptable alike to the student and 
the tourist.”—-Glasgow Herald. 


“ F 
EVOLUTION. By F. B.. Jevons, Litt.D., 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. Crown’ 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ The Churchman’s Library. 
“A well-written book, full of sound thinking happily expressed.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 
“An admirably written volume, possessing real value, which should be very 
widely read and studied.”—Outlook. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF HAWKING. 


By E, B. MICHELL. With 3 Photogravures by G. E. Lodge and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Complete Description of the Hawks, Fdlcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their training and treatment. It is not only a 
historical account, but a complete practical guide. 

“A book that will help and delight the expert.”—Scotsman, 

** Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.”—Datly Telegraph. 

“No book is more full and authoritative than this handsdme treatise.” 

—Morning Leader. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARIS- 


TOTLE. Edited, with an Introduction us, by JOHN 
BurNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Auwrews. Demy 8yo, 
15s. net. 

This Edition contains parallel passages from the Eudemian Ethics, printed under 
the teat, and there is a full commentary’, the main object of which is to interpret 
difficulties in the light of Aristotle’s own rules 

“ An edition which reflects every credit upon its author's learning and critica! 
acumen, and which cannet but prove heartily welcome to all classes of Greek 
scholars.”"—Scotsman. 

“It forms a valuabie addition to the existing literature on the subject.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 


Edited. with an Introduction and Notes, by H. C. BEEcHINa, 
M.A. Pott Sve, cloth, ls. Gd. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[ The Little Library. 
nisite little volume, which will be glady welcomed.”—G/asgow Hera/d. 
duction, analysis, and notes by the Rev. H. C. Beeching ave all of. the 
ivy quality that was to be expected.”"—Guardian. 


SIX NEW NOVELS. 
THE PLUNDERERS. . By Mortey Rosests, 


Author of “The Colossus,’ &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. ir 
The author secures and maintains the reader's lively interest in his clever 
absurdities.’—Pa!l) Mall Gazette. i 
© The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits and high comedr."—Globe. 
* Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do things and know things.” 
—Biack and White. 


CHRISTALLA. By Esme Srvuarr. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“The story js happily conceived and entertalning throughout.’—Scotsman. 
“ An excellent story, pathetic, and full of humour.”—Athenaum, 
“ We wish that we came across more books like this clever and charming story.” 


—Leeds Mercury. 
CEASE FIRE! 


By J. Macuaren Coppan. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ‘ 


A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, including the Slege of Potchefstrom 
and the Defeat of Majuba. 

3rightly told and drawn with a strong and sure hand.'"—St. James's Gazette. 
* 4 capital novel.”—Scotsman. 
. © Fact and fiction are so deeply woven together that the book reads like a 
fascinating chapter of history.’"—Pa!) Mail Gazette. 


y ‘ 
MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorier, Author of 
“ Josiah’s Wife.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The heroine is rare and striking, but athorough woman and altogether lovable, - 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
“It isa Manx story, and a right able story. The atmosphere is excellent, the 
descriptive passages fine, and the story is one which will repay perusal.” 

—Glasgow Herald 
“ A Manx novel which is at once sincere, poetical, and in the best sense true 

—Academy. 


MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By Ricuanp 


Marsu, Author of “ The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ While under their immediate influence the reader is conscious of nothing but 
thrilling excitement and curiosity.”,—Glasqow Herald. 
“Ingeniously constructed and well told.”—Morning Leader. 
“ Admirably selected and of the very best.”—Christian World. 


THE STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE. By 


HELEN SHIPTON. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“A story of high merit and many attractions.”~—Scolsman, 
“ An up-to-uate story—and a very beautiful one—of self-sacrifice.” - 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“A most effective story, written with both insight and imagination.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


THE NOVELIST.—No. IX. 
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Macgvorp. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With | 
2 Maps, crown 8vo, Is. , 


AND LAAGER: Tales of the Trans- 


By E.S. VALENTINE. Price 6d. 
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EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Diana Tempest,” &c, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 





READY TUESDAY, MAY Ist. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8yv0, 6s. 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
MAY, 1900, 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S DEBT TO JAPAN. By Ignotus. 

TS OUR GOVERNMENT “INC APABLE”? By C, A. Whitmore, M.P. 
ANGLOPHOBLA AT THE VATICAN. By Richard Bagot. 
LADYSMITH~—AFTER THE S1£GE. By H. Babington Smith. 


SOME HINTS ON ©RICKET CAPTAINCY. By Gilbert L, Jessop, Captain 


of the Gloucestershire Eleven. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE SLUM MOVEMENT IN FICTION. By Miss Jane H. Findlater. 
THE CONSULAR SERVICE. By A Consul. 


SOME OONSEQUENCES OF THE IMPERIAL RALLY. By Talbot Baines. 


OUR RELATIONS TO WESTWARD. By Moreton Frewen. 


WHY I ENTERED, AND WHY I LEFT, THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


—ParTI. By Arthur Galton. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—RUSsiAN OFFICIALISM AND THE FINNISH TRESS. B 


aaa Price 2s. 6d. 


ed 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATION, 
| Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
| 
| 


HOME DEFENCE. By Captain G, F 
ELLIsoN, the Queen’s (R. W. Surrey) Regiment a 
“Captain Ellison's general conclusions are undoubtedly sound,” 


“ We recommend all who are interested in Army Reform to poly mee 


d this book” 
“Captain Ellison’s essay is logical and convincin ~Spectator, 
pound theories, but bases his arguments upon weitbaene jegntent to pro. 
much to be desired that ‘Home Defence’ shall be as widely saad anita Ibis 

4, 8PrVa,” 
—U nited Service Magazine 


SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


LETTERS ON ARTILLERY. | By Paiyo, 


KRAFT ZU HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEX, ; 
N.L. Watrorp, R.A. With 6 folding i by Major 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR 
Uniform in size and binding, 


LETTERS on INFANTRY. Second Edition, 6s, 
LETTERS on CAVALRY. Second Kdition, ts, 


SECOND EDITION, just published, crown Svo, boards, 7. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION: an Aid to Ofticers 


of all Arms in Preparing for Examination in Rec} 

Duties. Part I. Ranks of Lieutenant, Captain col hee 

By Lieut.-Colonel Sisson C. Pratt (latoR.A) — ‘ 
BY 'THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform in size and price, 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION. Part II. Rank of 


5 

| Major. Contains the subjects in Section A, requi 

he st cts in Section A, required to 
for the rank of Major, in addition to those in Part J. 





ajor, 








qualify 





ORANGE FREE STATE, issued by the 4 AND THE 
of the War Office. Scale nearly 4 miles to an ety fee 
—_ a 6d. ; ve a packed on roller, 1s. 11d. Index to 
show the divisions of the sheets, post-free on applicati T 
following sheets are now ready = ee 


| 
} 


MAFEKING. HEIDELBERG. | Bosnor. STEIN 

- | PRETORIA. TAUNGS. | Wiseone. | Ei aeurownn, 
Y | VRYBURG. BLOEMHOP. | HARRISMITH. |} PIETERMARITZBU 

| LIonTENBURG. {| KROoNSTAD. Labysmity. | Pautiestowy 

POTCHEFSTROOM. | KIMBERLEY. Hoprtowys. |Bgracur. 

Pee a Se ae 
| London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
HE WORLD'S 


POCH MAKERS, 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

tafest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





IS NOW READY, viz. :— 
(RAN MER and the ENGLISH 
By A. D. INNES, M.A. 


REFORMATION. 
AND WILL BE FOLLOWED SHORTLY BY 
ESLEY and METHODISM. 
By ¥. J. SNELL, M.A. 
Lo and the GERMAN RE- 


FORMATION. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





By Prof. T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 
The Volumes composing this Series will constitute, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | THE 


ren the sue i ome aires | EPPS’S COCOA, NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ments that have taken place in theology, philosophy, 
and the history of intellectual development trom 
Buddha to the present day. 


Published Price, THREE SHILLINGS Each. 
Detailed Prospectus on Application. 
T. and 'T. CLARK, Edinburgh. 


EPPS’S 
EP®?S’S 





THE WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





GRATEFUL AND COMYVORTING. 


No. 279. MAY, 1900. 
THE QUESTION OF SUBMARINE Boats. By Edmund 
Robertson, Q.C., M.P. 
THE DEARTH OF NAVAL ENGINEERS. By Charles F. 


COCOA. 


YOR B SFAST AND SUPPE Lart. 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. ' LOCAL BEGINNINGS OP IMPERIAL DEFENCE: av 


EXAMPLE. By Henry Birchenough. 
THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE INSECURITY OF 
ENGLAND. By Colonel J. G. B. Stopford. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION OF 7HE Wan. By 1.0. 
Bowen. 


COCOA. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. = 
No. 370 FoR MAY. 

Str PHILIP MAGNUS ON MANUAL TRAINING. 

DRAWING AND BRI SAWORK. : ; ‘ 

Sa oa eee carne. By Frotessor Spiers, | TWO-AND-A-HALF 


FrRsT AID TO THE WOUNDED. j 


| IRKBE 

: ESTABLISHED 1851, 

| SULTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, London | 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 

PER CENT. 

| allowed on DEPOSITS. repavable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on 


~ .- | MARKSMANSHIP OLD AND NEW. By W. A. Baillie 

B AN Kk el Grohman. 

| a ~—_ SPHERE IN AsIA. By Charles E. D. 
slack. 

Tir ELDERS or Ancapy. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

THE “PERSECS AND ANDROMEDA” oF TITIAN. BY 
Clande Phillips. 

Woman's BRAIN. By Alexander Sutherland. 


Ck 


INTEREST 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 





CORRECTION OF EXERCISEs. 
NOVELS OF CHAMPOL. By Mrs. Field. 
Cadet Corps—Frances Mary Buss Jubilee- Dr. Temple 
on Women's Education 
-- Tenure of Assistant Masters — Minute on 
Higher Primary schools—York Contereuce of the 
N.U.T. 
Two GUINEA TRANSLATION PRIZE. 
Two GUINEA LITERARY COMPETITION, 
Price 6d. ; per post, 74d. 
OFFICES :-3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL 


Phe st. Andrews L.1.A4. | 


on the minimum monthiy balances, when uot drawn 
below £100 
the BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-tree, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


; LIABILITY, 
insured against, and et BONDS granted 


oy the 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. | 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





A CHAT ABOUL JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. By the 
Right Won. the Parl of Iddesleigh. 

Tub PRUE STORY OF THE PRISONER OF CHILLOS 
By the Baronne A. Van Amstel. 

ON THE MERITS AND DEMERI'S OF THRIFT. By Me 
Hugh Bell. 

GROWING BUREAUCRACY AND PARLIAMENTARY 
DECLINE. By Mrs. John Richard Green. 

Women’s CLUBS IN AMERICA. By Margaret Polson 
Murra 


y- : 
| IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND SOME NEGLEOTSD 


COLONIAL TIES. By John Macdonell, C.B. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: SAMPSON Low, Marston & Co, Ltd. 


en ee OM 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 360 





' Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 
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SHITH, ~ ELDER, & 6O.’S LIST. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 
Now READY.—In 2 vols. demy Svo, with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Gir JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, kcxs. 


First Premier of the Cape ai 
sto f Representative Institutions and Responsible G vern- 
Oo Cape, and $f Lord Carnarvon's Confederation Policy, and sir Bartle 
en High mmuuissionership of South Africa. 


By P. A. MOLTENO, 
AUTHOR OF *A FEDERAT SOUTH ATRICA.” 
\ y's career is full of interest, and his biography Was W is rth 
“Sir Se Mr. Molteno has acquitted himself of his pious task in an 
ae an.... The work is likely to prove as valuable as it is unquestionably 
timely."—Observere 


Ri, 1900), 











JMMEDIATELY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


SQUTH AFRICA: PAST AND PRESENT. 


} ‘OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
- A OLLOW yED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, 





NOW READY.—With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.CS., 
Author of “Story of an Irish Sept,” “History of Asiatic Cholera,” &c. 


NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 


With nearly 100 hitherto Unpublished Letters from the Brontés, manga and 
daughters, Photogravure Portraits of Mrs. Gaskell and of the Rev. A. 
Nicholls, a Portrait of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 11 New Illustrations, + 
similes of a Letter by Charlotte Bronté, and ‘of a page from Charlotte 
Brontt’s MS. of “The Secret,” &c. 


On APRIL 30TH.— Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
®* This volume fs the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of THE 
HAWORTH EDITION of ‘* THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS 
BRONTE.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUME, 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; & HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Creatures of Circumstances,” “My Wife’s Politics,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


ssvihcsdhnied ATOR. 





JOST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 66, 


THE GREEN FLAG; 
AND OTHER TALES OF WAR AND SPORT. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Author of “The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” &c. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—* There {s not a weak story or adull page in this volume. 





0 structive skill, genuine humour, and a mastery of style combine to make 
this the s “He att “yerive 2 volume of she wt stories we have for some time seen.’ 

ACK AN Dp WHITE.—* The stories are tall of vivid colour and inc ‘ident, and 
are told with a vigour and force which compel the interest of the reader.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. CONTENTS, Price ONE SHILLING. 
The Sirens. By Water Hoge Th / ay C 
Y LTER Hoge | The Man who Died. By Horace 
Mr. Benson and Shakespearean | ANNESLEY VACHELT. 


Drama. By sipxey Li The Great Birds of the Souther 
South African Reminiscences. —V. Seas. By C. ParkIN . 


Settlers asSoldiers. By sirJoun |! The Modern Parent. “By S TEPHEN 
Natal deities, The. Home Army. ie HESEETH 
Miss Gunton of of Poughkeepsie. By} PRICHARD. ; : 
From the Boer Republies. By H.C. | ma aes sities 
The Felons of Our Land. By Lady os Scifi. William Cowper ‘ He Un 


The Difficulties of Mr Bull B BANUS SYLVAN, 
: l . - Byj| TheIsle of Unrest. Chaps. 13-15, B 
A. D. GobLEY. | HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, ’ 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| OLIVER CROMWELL.—VII. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


Al’ ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF 
“THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” 
(37th Thousand). 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


A Gay, Bustling Extravaganza of Love and Jealousy. 


Crown 8vo, silt te Ps 6s. 


1900 ISSUE READY oN TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL 
OF THE SYATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown Syo, 10s. 6d. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With 150 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 
gilt top, 6s. (Ready on Tuesday. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION. In1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


The Problem of National Unity. 
By GEORGE R. PARKIN, M.A. With Map, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Is. Con TENTS FOR MAY. 

1. ANTHONY'S Fortune. Chaps. 13-15. al — a Fox-HUNTING. By 
sy Arthur Beckford. . E. Kebbel. ae: 
2. THE DESIGN OF AFRIKANDERISM. ste ine ty 

> 30 6 ive ¢ - 

ae dipscsoigshaietingge ; a | 7. SVUDIESTN SHAKESPEARP’S HISTORY 
5. THE CHURCH AND THE PooR-LAwW. | I, Richard the Second. ByJ.L Ett). 

“By the Rev. J. F. Cornish. 8. THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAT. Chays. 
4, A SPIRTICALIST’S CAMP IN NEW 13-16. By Captain Cairnes (Royal 

ENGLAND. By Algernon Blackwood Trish Fusiliers). 

*,.* ALSO sO R E ADY VOLUME §1 (November to April). Price 7s. 6d. 


~ THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

1. ConBaN. Chaps. 4-6. By Constance; 6. WOoLBRIDGE MANOR,THE HOME OF 

Smith. | THE TURBERVILLES. 
>. “OLD CRABB.” 70 . , 
5. ENDYMION IN BARRACKS. _ cs rac mst 4ND THE 
{. A MEM SAHIB IN PLAGUE-STRICKEN 

BoMBAY. Part IT |8% THE FLOWER OF THE FLOcs. 
5. Tit HARBOUR PARTNERS. Chaps. 17-20. By W. E. Norris. 

*.* ALSO READY VOLUME 119 (January to April). Price ds. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16a 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
PARISIAN PASTIMES. (“The Paris of To-day” Series). 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.?. 
\ LITERARY SHRINE: Dove Cottage, the Home of Wordsworth and Po 
Quincey. By WILLIAM KNIGH?. 
t. NORTH AND HIS I'RIENDS.—UI. By the Author of “Hugh Wynne.” 
Ss. WEIR MITCHELL. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* ALSO READY VOLUME 59 (November to April). Price 10s. 6d. 


«ST. NICHOLAS. | 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
THE ENCHANTED ADJUTANT-BIRD, Fairy Story. 
PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. Serial. By GABRIELLE FE. JACKSON, 
WATCHES FOR CAKES. Story. By CLARENCE BROWNELL. 
THE YOUNG PEARKL-FISHER. Story. By JAMES k. REEV#. 

And numerous o ther Stories for the Young. 
*.* ALSO RUADY VOLUME 27 November to April). 
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Ilustrated. 


By TUDOR JENKS. 


Price 8s. 6d. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Prive és. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 

CONTENTS ~~ The Origins of the Religion of Israe “3 B; ‘Gre 

Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New ‘Testament 
ly in Biblic al Dx is Ry Dr. B. panne: eu Asher’s Rhymes ou the 

Hebrew Accents. By hur Davis and Miss Nina Davi is.—A Further Fragme nt 

of Ben Sira. By Professor S. Schechter.—Some Mis ssing Chapters of Ben Sira. Ty 
Elkan Nathan Adler.—An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. I!. 

By Professor Moritz Steinschneider—The Sefer Ha-Galuy. By the a Pro- 





, Ifubert Skipwith. + 
Professor Schechter. - A 














fessor D. S. Margoliouth.—The Fragment of the “ Sefer Ha-Galuy.’ By Dr. A. 
Harkavy. —Note on Sirach. L. 9. By the Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyue, D.D.— 


Ecclesiasticas : the Retranslation Hypothesis. By Thomas Tyler. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


BURMA. 


By MAX and BERTHA FERRARS. 300 pp. Text and 450 Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to, cloth extra 30s, net, 
9 OVS. Ne 


ady May 1s, 
US in the life of the 





The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A series of 450 consecutive photographs illustrate the characteristic situatio 
leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of scenery, the animals, and the vegetation. ? 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free en Application. 


Demy 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations and Maps, 14s. net. 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COM. 


PANY. Including that of the French Traders of North-Western Canada, and of the North-West, XY, and Astor Fur Compani 
By GEORGE BRYCE, M.A., LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; Délégué Régional de Y’ Alliance Scientifique de Par ‘ 
Member of General Committee of British Association ; Fellow of American Association for Advancefnent of Science - Authee 
“ Manitoba” (1882) ; “ Short Ilistory of Canadian People ” (1887). [ Ready Pi of 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free on Application. " 
A FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


2 vols., 36s. net. “An admirable book.”—LorpD SALISBURY. 
“ Excellent.” —Times. “A brilliant success."—Daily Graphic. “ By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke."—Fieg 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Profoundly interesting....Of the highest importance to this country.”—Standard. 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS. 
By Captain S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. Fully Illustrated, crown 8ve, cloth extra, 6s, 
“It should become, as it deserves to be, the popular book of the Navy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. baits 
“ Altogether an admirable volume, and Captain Wilmot is to be congratulated on his success.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRONCLADS IN ACTION” (mow in its SIXTH EDITION), 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN: 
Naval History of the Spanish-American War. By the Author of “ Ironclads in Action,” H. W. WILSON. With many IIlustrations 
Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans, demy 8vo, 14s. net. ‘ 
“Mr. Wilson has given us what will probably be rezarded as the standard work on the Spanish-American War from a naval point of view....The whale book ig 
well written, and in parts fascinatingly interesting....It is well produced, the illustrations are numerous and excellent, and the maps clear.” —Revrew of the Week. 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS: 
Tie Story of a Great Guild. By LEADER SCOTT, Hon. Mem. Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence, Author of “The Renaissancs 
of Art in Italy,’ &c. About 80 Full-page Illustrations. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, 454 pp. 21s, 
“Tg a very valuable contribution to the crigins of modern European architecture.”—Spectator. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free en Application. 


THE FLORAL ART OF JAPAN: 


Being a Second and Revised Edition of “The Flowers of Japan and the Art of Floral Arrangement.’ By JOSIAH CONDER, 
F.R.LB.A. With 14 Full-page Coloured Plates, 55 Full-page Outline Plates, and 39 smaller Illustrations in the Text, all by 


Japanese Artists. Super-royal 4to, cloth gilt, 45s. net. - { Ready, 
In the interest of domestic decoration Mr. Josiah Conder has done an inestimable service to society by introducing the delightful Japanese art of floral arrange 
ment to English amateurs....* Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity, said Ruskin, and if English people learnt trom Mr. Conder's agrecable 


exposition of a delicate, exotic art how to treat biossoms and leaves with decorative skill, they will not only derive from it solace but delight."—Ltterature. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 


By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M., Author of “A History of the United States Navy,” “Reminiscences of the Old Navy"; 
Editor of the Journal of William Maclay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791. With 37 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
12s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 
“Intensely interesting Mr. Maclay throws a somewhat novel light with regard to the importance of the part played by the American privateers in the 
atruggle for independence.”—Admiralty and Horse Guards’ Gazeite. 


TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED.—Cloth, 6s. net. 


INSTRUCTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Sir W. DE W. ABNEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. Revised and greatly Enlarged, bringing the book up to date, and including 
Additional Chapters on Photo Block Work, Three-colour Printmg, Hand-Camera and Film Photography, Paper Processes, New 
Developers, Xc. ‘ [ Ready. 
“Crammed from cover to cover with matter of the utmost importance and value to photegraphers.,..a book which should be in the possession of every 
photographer.” —Photography. 


EXPERTS ON GUNS AND SHOOTING. 


By G. T. TEASDALE BUCKELL. Fully Ilustrated, royal 8vo, 14s. net. 
“Tt is a book which all who use the gun, whether they be the most experienced shots or the veriest tyros, will be abie to learn from. It is fully illustrated with 
portraits and diagrams.” —sScofsman. 
“ Should be in the library of all shooters who care to closely follow the history of the improvements in shooting.’"—Irish Field. 


LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF STANUARD NOVELS.—Latest Additions, 
1. ALARIC SPENCELEY. By Mrs. J. H. | 2. STRUGGLE FOR FAME, By Mrs.J.H. 


RIDDELL. RIDDELL. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY PRACTICE: 
An International Encyclopedia of Modern Medical Science by leading Authorities of Europe and America. Edited by THOMAS 
L.. STEDMAN, New York City. In 20 vols. published at Quarterly Intervals. Bound in cloth, £1 1s. each net; in half-morocco 
£] 10s, each net. The Publishers have pleasure in announcing that Vol. XIX. is now ready. and that the concluding volume of this 
work—YVol, XX.—is being prepared for early publication. 
Lull Prospectus on Application. 
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